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Pennsylvania Should Ratify the Amendment Against Child Labor 
How Will YOUR Legislators Vote? 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Publication Office, 10th and Scull Streets, LEBANON, PA. 
Editorial and Business Offices, 10 S. Market Square, HARRISBURG, PA. 

















“A splendid series of supplementary readers for the primary grades”’ 


THE LA RUE READERS 


THE F-U-N BOOK 


Price 68c 


UNDER THE STORY TREE 


IN ANIMAL LAND 


Price 76c 


Price 80c 


Here is a series of books made up of entirely new material—never before 
used in school readers. They are so interesting and so attractively illustrated 
that children will love to read them; and are so sound pedagogically that 
teachers will find them unusually satisfactory to use. 





Suggestions for other supplementary readers 


Ross: Reading to Find Out 


Barsour: Old English Tales Retold 












































ApaMs: Five Little Friends ScHwartTz: A Friend Indeed 
The Macmillan Company 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE : : | NEW YORK CITY 
WINSTON _—————— 
NEW SEATWORK— 
Every Teache r Brand new seatwork and silent reading sets 
that make your daily work easier. Gladly 
who uses seomumeerenes by ee Benet = 
THE rig think wnieaeiaae “am F in pcr a 


WINSTON READERS 


should also use 


THE WINSTON 
COMPANION READERS 


Both Series by Firman and Maltby 


The Companion Readers, Primer to 
Third Reader, are supplementary readers. 
The vocabulary in each book duplicates 
the vocabulary in the corresponding 
Winston Reader in new stories. This of- 
fers a wealth of sight reading and a valu- 
able vocabulary drill. 

Every teacher who uses THE WINSTON READERS 
should be familiar with THE WINSTON COMPANION 
READERS. No teacher should be unfamiliar with THE 


WINSTON READERS—method readers which have 
reached a distribution of 3,500,000 books. 


Send for literature describing both series 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





with latest accepted teaching principles. 
Variety of uses for each set. For further 
description fill in and mail the coupon be- 
low to us, 


“HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS” = 


300 four-page pamphlets of new teaching 
ideas and plans, such as “Teaching Little 
Folks Language,’’ ‘‘My Grocery Store Arith- 
metic Class,’’ ‘‘Discipline,’’ etc., including 
every phase of every elementary school sub- 
ject. Each pamphlet is written by a teach- 
ing authority. Price only 5 cents each, any 
12 for 50 cents. Use coupon below for 
complete list of titles. 


oe oe oe ee (SE THIS COUPON = --= === 
To The Harter School Supply Co., 2049 E. 7Ist St., Cleveland, “hio 


Please send the following checked catalogs, etc., vo 
me without charge: 
1.) New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog-circular. (Free) 
) Newlist of “Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles. (Free) 
() Free samples of brand new Closing Day Souvenirs, the kind 
my pupils will like. (] Free Pantograph folder, which describes 
‘an easy way to make large blackboard or desk’ maps, drawings, 
pictures and decorations. () Catalog of new School Plays and 
Entertainments for every grade. (Free) (5 Harter’s new 
Teachers Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of 
good things that every teacher needs. (Free) 


Name. 
Address. 
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The House That Makes Friends 
—and Keeps Them 
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Gladstone 


must have had teachers in mind when he said: 
‘‘As a rule, the man who succeeds is the man 
with the most information.”’ 


Wise teachers are wise scholars. They take 
advantage of the summer vacation for study 
as well as for rest and recreation. For such 
as these the Summer Session of the University 
of Pittsburgh is intended. Six weeks, June 


29 to August 7. 


Address 
The Director of the Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 
































ALEXANDER-DEWEY 
ARITHMETIC 


In which Miss Georgia Alexander, of Indianapolis, 
and Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia University, com- 
bine theory and practice in a pupil’s Arithmetic which 
teaches the child to think. Problems are numerous, 
reviews frequent, oral work constant—2, 3, and 6 
book series. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 


Histories and Civics 


The admirable organization and the clear, dramatic 
style of the authors vivify history and civics, and give 
them meaning and interest. Brimming over with the 
spirit of good citizenship. 

THE MAKERS OF AMERICA 
(5th year) 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY 
(6th year) 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 
(7th and 8th years) 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
(8th year and Jr. H. S.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 














TOURS TO EUROPE 


Sailing in June 


Plan now for the summer vacation 
abroad. Our European Summer 
School Tours combine travel and 
study in a delightful way. Scholarship 
and credit arrangements possible. 

Itineraries include the British Isles, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Greece, Spain and Egypt. 
Parties sail from New York twice a 
week from June 6 to July 1. Univer- 


sity teachers conduct each group. You 
would have the best of companionship. 


We also have Student Tours at low- 
er rates, and Resident Study and 
Travel Tours if you wish tospecialize. 


Write for information 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street Newton, Massachusetts 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


FOR THE TEACHERS OF THE PRIMARY GRADES 
By Catherine T. Bryce 


Joint Author of the 
ALDINE LANGUAGE SERIES; ALDINE SPELLER; and ALDINE READERS 


HIS MANUAL has been written in response to many requests from teachers and 
supervisors who feel the need of a practical approach to the effective use of any 
language series beginning in Grades Three and Four. 

MATERIAL. The book contains much helpful material for the daily language 
period, with interpretative suggestions. Most of this material is based on pupils’ experi- 
ences. In addition, some suitable literature has been used, and lists given for more. 

METHOD. Various methods for using the material in building good speech habits 
are given in detail or are outlined. There are drills and games to aid in the elimination of 
speech errors and the establishment of correct speech habits.. There are exercises to check 
errors and to test the progress made in the formation of these important habits. 

MODELS. Type lessons reproduced from actual First and Second Grade classrooms 
constitute a unique and especially helpful feature. These model lessons serve as standards 
of attainment in English in Grades One and Two. 

In short, Language Training is designed to foster and establish good speech habits 
while the pupils are still young and before bad habits have been fixed by years of use. 
Teachers will find it concrete, practical, and of definite value. 


NEWSON & sshidatimas he Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York a 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
































GLICK TRAVEL SERVICE 





Here are some carefully planned trips that we believe will 
be of interest to you: 


A. CALIFORNIA—ALASKA. We start with Chicago, then Pike’s Peak, the Grand 
Canyon, Los Angeles, Yosemite, San Francisco follow in order. Up the coast; with a 
stop at Mt. Rainier. Then Victoria, Vancouver, and the wonderful Inland Passage to 
Skagway. Returning, we pause again in Vancouver, then by rail and auto through, 
the Canadian Rockies, with stops at Lake Louise and Banff. Forty-four days of un- 
surpassed scenic attractions. 

B, JASPER—GLACIER—YELLOWSTONE. This tour is for those who wish to 
spend enough time right in the Rockies to get really acquainted with them. West- 
ward through the Canadian Rockies, with five days in Jasper Park. Then along the 
Skeena River to Prince Rupert, by boat to Vancouver and Seattle. Again through 
the mountains to Glacier Park, with four days of wonderful mountain scenery; thence 
to Yellowstone, Denver, Colorado Springs and home. Thirty-five days; longer with 
stop-overs. 

C. EUROPE. London, Rotterdam, Volendam, Antwerp, Paris, Switzerland, the Italian 
Lakes, Venice, Rome, Florence, Genoa, Milan—space prevents the naming of all the 
places of interest to be visited. Time, of course, in the principal cities to see tha 
museums and historic sites. A tour planned by a director who knows just what 
teachers would most wish to see. 

Also personally conducted student-teacher tours to Europe at minimum rates. 
These, and other tours, have been planned to suit your needs and wishes as to time, 
comfort and cost. May we suggest that you write for detailed information and rates? 


Independent tours planned anywhere 


2216 Land Title Building 
Rittenhouse 5151 Philadelphia Miami, Florida 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 


Professional Schools :—Theology,Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 


Chiropody 
School of Music 


Training School for Nurses 


University High’School 


Summer Session, July 6 to August 14, 1925 
Send for Bulletin 


Phone, Columbia 7600 





























FOR RESULTS 


Wells and Hart's Modern 
Algebra 





Hart’s Junior High 
School Mathe- 


matics 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
231-125 West 39th Street New York City 
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depend upon the quality of the paste 
you use. Gluey is put up in the con- 
venient 4-ounce tube—remains moist 
—dries quick and sticks tight. 


GLUEY 


PASTE 


has proven its ability to’give super 
paste results in over 3,000 schools—a 
record which qualifies it to be seriously 
considered for use in every school. 


Gluey comes in handy 4-ounce tubes 
—in convenient desk jars and in gallon 


containers. Use the coupon below and 
secure a big full size Gluey handy tube for 10c. 
If you use Gluey once, you will always use it. 


The Commercial Paste Co. . 


Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
Dept. 17 COLUMBUS, OHIO 


4 OUNCE TUBE 


Fill In and 
Mail NOW 


ee ee ae eee ee ae ee oe oe 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CoO., 
—j| Dept. 17, Columbus, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: [(] I want better paste results—here’s 
a dime for a big Gluey handy tube. (j I use paste in 
various quantities—send me your low prices on Gluey. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN. 
SCHOOL 
C) Teacher 











STATE 











2 Principal (- Superintendent 





It will be appreciated. 
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Teacngas — 









PAY TO THE 
ORDER OF 


Wii - — $10 
Om : 


~ DOLLARS 








Prarection oF 


THe CRIGIMAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 





EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION | 


Happiness Which Comes With Security 


Happiness which comes with security against financial loss through Sickness, 
Accident, or Quarantine, is happiness worthwhile. Why not give yourself 
this feeling of security? Why not conserve your bank account by 
letting the E. B. A. help you to pay the doctor, the nurse, 
and the druggist when such misfortunes overtake you? 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


The “Original” Association for the protection of teachers will unqualifiedly 
give you this feeling of security as it has given it to thousands of other teachers 
in Pennsylvania and throughout the United States. The following unsolicited 
testimonial is typical of hundreds of others on file in our offices. It indicates, 
in a nutshell, the wonderful boon this Association has been to teachers every- 
where, and the splendid treatment accorded them in the settlement of claims. 





I wish it were possible for me to express the gratitude I feel for your 
very fair settlement of my claim for accident benefits. Your officers have 
shown a rare sympathy with the difficulties and misfortunes that come 
into a teacher’s life. I was especially touched by the sincerity and kindli- 
ness of your representative, who called upon me last Saturday. When I 
tried to thank him, he replied, “We are GLAD to do this. We feel that 
you are entitled to the amount.” There was not in his manner the faintest 
hint of that grudging spirit which makes the recipient feel like an object 
of charity. Instead he made me realize that I was part of an organization 
that had a real, human, sympathetic interest in its members. 











BENEFITS PAID, Over $300,000.00 ASSETS, $100,000.00 
ANNUAL DUES, Only $12.00 


Be Fair to Yourself. Write us today for the complete story. You will 
not be under the slightest obligation. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Bldg. - - LANCASTER, PA. 
“Once a Member, Always a Member’’ 
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The Cunarv Way 


to RUROPE 
Comfortable Travel at Low Cost 


Teachers, students, college men and women, professional people and kindred 
tourists are again offered in the “Cunard Vacation Specials” a notable oppor- 
tunity of visiting Europe comfortably and in congenial company at the lowest 
possible cost. 


and up will pay for the transatlantic round-trip fare— 
two delightful ocean voyages for hardly more than the 


cost of living at home. 
$ and up will pay for an all-inclusive Tour of about three 
weeks to Paris and London and back. 


and up will pay for aslightly longer Tour of Great Britain, 
4 1 Ireland and various parts of the continent; a large choice 
of itineraries. 











Tours of longer duration at correspondingly higher rates 


CUNARD VACATION 
SPECIALS 


consist of appropriately rearranged and specially reserved Third Cabin accommoda- 
tions, comprising comfortable, well-ventilated private state-rooms for two or three 
persons; many baths; large dining halls; lounges and libraries; plenty of deck space 
for exercise and recreation; excellent and abundant menus. 


Some 4000 passengers traveled with us in this manner last year. The many com- 
mendatory letters received from them prompted our offer of 


Three Cash Prizes 


of the total amount of $600 for the three a descriptive articles of their actual ex- 
periences on the trip. 


The Three Prize-winning Stories 


have been published in an attractive booklet. A copy will be mailed to anyone 
interested in similar tours. 
Full information and — schedules on request. 


Reservations may be made at once. 


CUNARD »w» ANCHOR LINES 


25 Broadway NEW YORK or Branches and Agencies 


Cease BSB SSR RSS SREBRSERBERE ER HEHEHE ER REMY ON 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 





Professional Courses for the preparation for teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and -for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Bloomsburg 

G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 


Clarion 
Clyde C. Green, Principal. 


East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 


Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 
C. C. Crawford, Principal. 


Indiana (special courses in Art, Commerce, 
Home Economics and Music). 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library and 
Art Education). 
A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
Lock Haven 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
C. H. Gordinier, Principal. 
Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 
Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 








wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. ‘Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 

















Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for rec- 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. Catalogs 
on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 
AMERICAN HISTORY, REV. 


MUZZEY’S AMERICAN HISTORY, REVISED 
As a result of thorough investigation and crit- 
ical examination, the merits of this book have 
been broadcasted. Now more widely used in 
high schools than all competing 
texts combined. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





























The New International Encyclopaedia 


25 VOLUMES, WITH NEW SUPPLEMENT JUST PUBLISHED 
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America’s greatest reference work has been brought right up to 1924 by the prepara- 
tion of a splendid supplement which covers all the new knowledge of importance created 
during the recent eventful years. Now you may have an all-sufficient record of the world 
and the world’s knowledge from the beginning of time right down to the present, pre- 
sented by the highest living authorities. Let us tell you about our special offer to schools 
and teachers. A post-card will bring it. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
1218 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. : : 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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| The Trend Toward Professionalism“ 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


lations with education in Pennsylvania 

during the past few years and my very 
sincere interests in its continued welfare and 
further progress, I have chosen to speak this 
‘evening not as an outsider attempting to bring 
abstract theory or inspiration, which is most 
fleeting even when pleasing, but as one whom 
you have accepted as a coworker. I hope to 
present to you some important facts with, for 
your consideration, the resultant challenges. 

This is the day of the professional. The 
term has been cheapened by popular applica- 
tion to baseball players, fighters and auto- 
mobile drivers who follow their vocations for 
financial rewards. With them we contrast the 
amateur who plays, fights or drives for the 
love of the game. It is not in such distinction 
that we can find the meaning of profession- 
alism in teaching. Indeed, at a time when 
this is increasing all over the country with 
gratifying rapidity, it has to contend in the 
popular mind with the vulgar and improper 
association with monetary rewards. The spirit 
of the professional teacher is more nearly that 
of the amateur sportsman. As Professor 
Palmer once said, “Harvard University pays 
me for doing what I would gladly pay Harvard 
University for the privilege of doing.” The 
man or woman who does not find his chief re- 
ward in a preference for education over any 
other work can not be professional. The joy- 
ous absorption of self in work, then, I set 
down as the first essential of professionalism, 
whether in education, engineering, law, medi- 
cine or the ministry. 

But this is not sufficient. Cooks, carpenters, 
bootblacks or bakers may have it, yet we deny 
to them the attribute because they deal with 
concrete and constant materials. The profes- 
sional man or woman deals largely with ab- 
stract, higher, more variable elements. He 
has not only skill to do, but also knowledge of 


BB “tstons: of my somewhat intimate re- 


* Address given before the general session of the 
P. S. E. A. at Erie, December 29, 1924. 


No. 3 


what to do, an ability to diagnose constantly 
differing and varying situations and by refer- 
ence to accepted principles, soundly based on 
theory and clearly understood, to determine 
without constant appeal to superiors what is 
wise and practicable. 

When these essentials of professionalism are 
possessed there is no problem of “growth in 
service.” Joyous enthusiasm in work, constant 
reference to principles and continuous solving 
of varying problems of the most important 
and difficult kinds inevitably result in profes- 
sional growth. And it may be doubted if 
anything else does. 

Nowhere else than among professionals can 
be found such generous co-operation. In their 
publications, in their formal meetings and in 
incidental individual contacts there is a con- 
stant passing on of what is good, a sharing 
of the proved means of success. Among the 
truly professional there are no trade secrets. 
Their relations are not governed by laws or 
formal rules, but they are directed by profes- 
sional codes of ethics, such as the one adopted 
by this Association in 1920. 

There is no doubt that professionalism in 
education is increasing—increasing rapidly 
and steadily. For a long time to come, no 
doubt, we shall have a considerable group of 
young people uncertain of their life ambition 
teaching temporarily until something else 
“turns up.” But many of the best of them, 
attracted by the challenge of education, remain 
in service and attain a professional spirit and 
skill. More and more we are demanding of 
them preparation for the work, whether it is 
to be temporary or permanent. The wise legis- 
lation of Pennsylvania increasing the require- 
ments of classroom teachers must inevitably 
be followed, for consistency as well as for 
economy, by similar requirements on a higher 
level for principals, supervisors and superin- 
tendents. It is one of the strange inconsisten- 
cies of progress that no kindergartner may 
secure a position without approved preparation 
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for her work, and yet we select principals and 
superintendents on the basis of personality 
and permit them at public expense to learn 
their far more complex and difficult functions 
by extravagant trial and success,—if, indeed, 
they ever do learn to be real leaders in educa- 
tion rather than routine administrators. 


The chief need of Pennsylvania, as of the 
country at large, is for the professional leader 
in education, the leader who knows the deter- 
mining facts regarding his community, who 
has a sound theory of education, and, resulting 
from these two fundamentals, a vision of what 
should be done in his own job. To this must 
be added courage to attempt his program, skill 
to direct the planning of details, and unweary- 
ing energy to convince his public of the wis- 
dom of what he is trying to do. This is no 
job for the weakling or the timorous. It is 
a challenge for those who have the courage 
of conviction and the qualities of the pro- 
fessional—to lead a people ever onward to- 
ward increasing light, toward greater happi- 
ness and greater prosperity. 

There is abundant evidence that in almost 
all communities there is today dissatisfaction 
with conventional education, especially above 
the fifth or sixth grade, an undefined desire 
for something more obviously practical and 
effective, resulting in a receptivity for new 
programs that can be made clear and con- 
vincing to lay minds. These attitudes should 
spur on the professional leader to renewed 
effort. His success is in finding or making 
his opportunity, in leading his public, whether 
small or large, to understand, to approve and 
to support his program. Here a little, there 
a little, but always onward toward the realiza- 
tion of his vision, which is soundly based on 
theory and on fact. 


The most common retort to a proposal for 
educational progress in this State is, “But you 
don’t know Pennsylvania.” Who does? Ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Middle West, 
embracing two of the largest cities of the 
United States and at the same time embracing 
secluded farms, composed of ancient Ameri- 
cans, of immigrants who have long been citi- 
zens but who still retain many of their Old 
World traditions and of immigrants of yes- 
terday to whom the democratic institution is 
as alien as the English tongue, Pennsylvania 
is made up of such heterogeneous elements that 
even those who were born within its borders 
and have spent their lives here may well de- 
spair of knowing the State as a whole. 
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But some essential things we do know. We 
know that Pennsylvania ranks third of all the 
forty-eight states of the Union in wealth and 
second in income. We know that its hetero- 
geneity is an increasing menace to a continued 
democracy. We know that there is one institu- 
tion and only one that can weld the new gen- 
erations into something approaching unity. 
We know that upon this institution, the vast 
net-work of public schools, is dependent the 
welfare of the State—the social happiness of 
individuals, the economic prosperity of the 
people as a whole and the political adjustments 
that make these things possible. We know that 
public education is a long-term investment 
that the State may be a better place to live in 
and a better place to make a living in. We 
know that its success can be rightly measured 
only in terms of every boy and every girl re- 
turned by the schools to society better able 
and better disposed to contribute to the social, 
the economic and the political progress of the 
State. These things the professional leader 
knows. These things he should constantly 
strive to keep before the eyes of his public, 
however small, however remote that public 
may be. 


But we know more than this. We know that 
the children of Pennsylvania are its greatest 
assets—more valuable than all the coal, all 
the oil, all the factories, all the railroads and 
all the farms combined—indeed the physical 
assets of the State have value only as they 
contribute to the welfare of the people, and 
these people with proper education give greatly 
added value to the vast wealth of the State. 
We know that these children vary in their 
aptitudes, in their capacities and consequently 
in their needs and their destinies. We know 
that, therefore, as the laws force all children 
to attend school in their early years, and as 
hopes, ambitions and faith in education hold 
an increasing number to the high schools, the 
old uniform program is no longer adequate. 
We know that these among other im- 
portant changes in our life necessitate cor- 
responding changes, whatever the details may 
be, in the organization, the administration, 
the content and the methods of our schools. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania pledged him- 
self in his inaugural address two years ago 
to use every power of his office “to give our 
children the best schools in America,” and one 
year ago at this meeting he reaffirmed his 
devotion to the public schools. There are in 
Pennsylvania examples of the best in educa- 
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tion, but they stand as beacons to light the 
way, isolated symbols of hope and conspicuous 
individual accomplishment rather than types 
of common practice. As a whole your schools 
are not the best in America. Let us see what 
the facts are. 


We know that Pennsylvania is third of all 
our states in wealth and second in income, 
yet she stood twenty-first in educational effi- 
ciency by the Ayres Index. We must not over- 
look the advance made in Pennsylvania since 
this ranking was found, an advance largely 
stimulated by it; but at the same time we 
must remember that other states have been 
similarly stimulated, some of them to larger co- 
operative effort for common good. In many 
states we find today state-wide movements to 
involve all or at least a large proportion of 
the teachers in work to improve not merely 
the organization or administrative details, 
which are justified only as they facilitate edu- 
cation itself, but to remake the curricula in 
light of the needs of communities and pupils 
and to secure more skilled teaching. As illus- 
trations, California is engaged on a compre- 
hensive revision of its elementary school cur- 
ricula; Missouri, by means of an appropria- 
tion from the State Teachers Association, a 
most significant professional act, is rewriting 
its high school courses of study; Vermont has 
radically adapted its secondary schools to the 
obvious needs of its communities, mostly small 
towns or rural districts; North Carolina has 
developed its community high schools; Mary- 
land has sent to its small schools a supervisor 
competent and skilled to help the untrained 
principals and the poorly trained teachers; 
New York has made extensive studies to as- 
certain what the small town and rural schools 
need. On all sides, in fact, we find statewide 
programs that look to such changes as the 
public has a right to expect if the public 
schools are effectively to fulfill the functions 
previously stated. 


The children have done their part—at least 
as well as the average, if an average satisfies 
the State third in wealth and second in income, 
for 74.4 per cent of all children from five to 
eighteen years of age are enrolled in schools. 
But the rank of Pennsylvania in illiteracy is 
twenty-third, the new state of Oklahoma 
being next better. The rank of the Common- 
wealth is one worse if the urban population 
alone is considered; it rises 5 and 8 ranks, 
respectively, for rural and urban communi- 
ties in the illiteracy of those ten years of 
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_ age and older; for the native born the ranks 


are 27 for all the population and 24 for those 
under twenty-one years of age. 


We may grant that the schools in cities are 
making good progress; but there remains the 
tremendous problem of both elementary and 
secondary schools in small towns, villages and 
rural communities. More than two-thirds of 
the high schools of Pennsylvania are in towns 
of 2,500 or less. In these small schools the 
offerings are still far too restricted and con- 
ventional to afford education either appropriate 
to the individual or of great value to the 
State. Averages may show up well in Penn- 
sylvania, when the enrollments of the large 
cities are included; but an average conceals 
the very point that I wish to make. The 
Commonwealth owes, for its own sake as well 
as for that of its future citizens, an equaliza- 
tion of opportunity to every child, whatever 
his fortunes of birth and wherever he may 
reside. 


Similarly the children have done well, judged 
by comparative averages, in the per cent of 
graduates of high schools going on with their 
education, though it is less than that in: West 
Virginia and New Jersey. The serious ques- 
tions are whether the schools in the smaller 
communities are adapted to the needs of the 
children, whether the investment is paying 
satisfactory dividends of adequately bettered 
citizenship in every child of school age, and 
whether a program is under way that prom- 
ises marked improvement in these matters. 


The obstacles, as is evident to any one who 
observes and reflects, are two: leadership and 
costs. We are too prone, even those moderately 
professional, to expect the decisive leadership 
from Harrisburg. From the State adminis- 
tration must come a form of leading, of course; 
but that can not be effective unless it is wel- 
comed, supported and stimulated by the local 
leadership of the professional schoolmen and 
women of the State. Let each man shovel the 
snow from before his own house! As a matter 
of fact, if every principal and superintendent 
would turn his abilities constantly for even a 
year to doing in his school or system of schools 
what he knows ought to be done in the way 
of educational improvement and what is al- 
ready permitted by the law, we should have 
an advance that would make the millennium 
seem just around the corner. 

A great educational program has _ been 
launched in Pennsylvania. It needs the active 
support of every professional schoolman in 
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the Commonwealth—in his individual work 
and in the official endorsement and activity of 
his various organizations. To advance this 
program Dr. Becht has appointed committees 
to consider the several phases of the educa- 
tional system, and their recommendations are 
ready to be made public. They are the result 
of the serious deliberations of men and women 
chosen from the best among your number. 
They should therefore be considered, approved 
as they stand or as they should be modified 
by composite professional wisdom and then 
widely popularized and fearlessly applied for 
the betterment of the schools of the State. 
Each man has his work in his own community. 
Here is the first challenge of leadership and 
here will be the simplest test of who possesses 
it. 

The other obstacle is cost. The total ex- 
penditure for schools increased in Pennsyl- 
vania during the first two decades of this cen- 
tury 242 per cent. This is an astounding in- 
crease, but before accepting the criticism of 
certain taxpayers that it is too much we must 
consider other facts. The average increase 
in the United States was more than one and a 
half times as much as that in Pennsylvania 
(1.6). Against the 242 per cent increase in 
Pennsylvania, we must contrast the 254 in 
West Virginia, the 407 in Ohio, the 566 in New 
Jersey and 1,205 in North Carolina. In the 
ratio of the per cent of expenditure for edu- 
cation to the total income of its citizens Penn- 
sylvania ranks thirty-seventh—1.23 per cent, 
as compared with an average of 1.56 for the 
United States. If Pennsylvania had spent for 
education the per cent of its income equal to 
the average for the United States, it would 
have increased its appropriation for education 
more than 96 per cent. In the per cent of 
its taxes spent for education Pennsylvania is 
slightly worse, ranking 87% of all the 48 
states. Taking the years 1915-1920, we find 
that Pennsylvania increased its expenditures 
for education a mere 26 per cent, only one 
other state (Kentucky) making so small an 
increase. During the same five years it in- 
creased its Federal taxes, one excellent crite- 
rion of increased wealth, 704 per cent. 

Why, then, the public complaint about the 
burden of school costs? First, because the 
leaders in Pennsylvania have not acquainted 
the people with these facts, showing that the 
schools have really not had their share of the 
increase of wealth. Second, because the lead- 
ers have not shown or could not show that the 
great investment for education is paying or 
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can be made to pay big civic dividends. And 
third, because of a backward, outworn and un- 
just system of taxation in the State. 


Public education can not be comfortable, to 
say nothing of making necessary progress, in 
Pennsylvania until the antiquated system of 
assessment and taxation is thoroughly re- 
formed. Other states, directed by trained and 
unselfish economists, have seen the injustice of 
deriving large fractions of their income from 
real property. But in Pennsylvania as else- 
where there are those who now escape their 
just share of the public expense by resisting 
any and all efforts to make material changes 
in the system. In Pennsylvania also there is 
a large body of citizens who suffer from the 
present iniquitous system and yet who sup- 
port it because they have been trained to sup- 
port the status quo and to be suspicious of all 
innovations, in taxation as well as in educa- 
tion. These unfortunate and self-harming re- 
actionaries, along with the vast number that 
are content so long as they have work by which 
they can make a living, play into the hands 
of those who know how to resist change and 
profit by the skillful use of their knowledge. 
Educational progress will be hampered in 
Pennsylvania until there are enough people 
who know the facts, who care enough, and who 
will write their strength, keep at it long 
enough, and use it skillfully and persistently 
enough to secure legislative enactments that 
will derive an income for the State, and espe- 
cially for education, equitably distributed ac- 
cording to the income of its citizens, whether 
it be derived from real or from intangible 
property. 


Professionalism in education has grown 
gratifyingly. It still has growth ahead of it. 
The purpose of this address has not been to 
say disagreeable things to those who are my 
friends and professional coworkers in the 
greatest cause in the world, but rather to in- 
dicate how a professional spirit, facing facts 
as they are, can manifest itself best by fear- 
lessly and consistently struggling to solve local 
problems of educational adjustment, by stimu- 
lating, welcoming and supporting leadership 
from superior officers, and by unitedly attempt- 
ing to force changes in the greatest obstacle 
that Pennsylvania has to educational advance 
—an outworn, unjust and retarding system 
of public taxation. These are the challenges 
before you today. These are criteria by which 
men may be judged as professional leaders in 
education. 
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The Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Convention 


Abstracts of Addresses 


The three subjects stressed at the general 
meetings of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at Erie, December 29-31 were 
The Rural School Situation, Class Room Prob- 
lems, and The State Educational Program. 
That these topics are of genuine interest to 
the teachers of the State was shown by the 
large number of teachers who were present 
and the thoughtful consideration they gave to 
discussion of these subjects by such able edu- 
cators as Thomas Henry Briggs, Ernest C. 
Hartwell, Alfred L. Hall-Quest, J. Linwood 
Eisenberg, Florence Hale, William C. Bagley, 
Arthur F. Payne, Charles A. McMurry and 
Woodbridge N. Ferris. 

But interest did not stop with the general 
meetings. Meetings of sections and round 
tables were alive with expectancy as groups 
of educators interested in certain phases of 
education gathered to talk, to listen, to ques- 
tion and to answer each other’s questions 
about special fields of work. Addresses and 
abstracts of addresses delivered at the con- 
vention appear here and in succeeding num- 
bers of THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
If you were not so fortunate as to enjoy them 
first-hand at the convention, you have oppor- 
tunity to enjoy them in part through the 
medium of print. 


Teaching the Industrial Arts 

Industrial arts in the school pave the way 
for a better understanding of our modern sys- 
tem of industry. They form a sort of alphabet 
to the larger industrial projects of mature 
life. 

The thoughtful planning and working out 
of projects in the industrial arts is the final 
stage in the historical movement toward prac- 
tical realism in teaching which was begun by 
Comenius three hundred years ago. 

The introduction of industrial arts into the 
schools has brought several marked advan- 
tages: (1) The intelligent and vigorous use 
of the motor energies in children as a re- 
enforcement of the intellectual; (2) an experi- 
mental acquaintance with common occupations 
and (3) a hopeful combination of the aesthetic 
principle with the construction work. 

From the standpoint of the organization of 
knowledge as a basis for method in classroom 


teaching, the complete project in the arts is 
highly important. 

The unit of construction, illustrated by a 
constructional project, is the most tangible 
example we have of the larger teaching unit, 
for instance, the planning and making of a 
table. The method of handling such a definite 
project is a complete demonstration of a well- 
planned method of instruction, including design 
and execution. The leading principles of 
teaching and learning are involved in such a 
project. The effect of this kind of objective 
realism on other studies is of great importance. 
—Charles A. McMurry, Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Status of Practice Teaching 


The term Practice Teaching is an unfortu- 
nate phrase because it implies the faulty, 
clumsy work of a beginner, carried on more 
or less at the expense of the children. 

The important question is, how far is it 
possible for candidates for teaching to pre- 
pare themselves for their work as teachers, 
so that their early efforts at teaching will 
be efficient, in the main, and children will not 
suffer measurably from their bungling work? 

By common consent, the first step in this 
direction will be the careful observation of 
good standard teaching, followed by thoughtful 
discussion of the lessons observed. We call this 
demonstration teaching. In this way the un- 
trained teacher can get close to the spirit and 
method of good instruction and can begin to 
incorporate it into his own thinking so that it 
will later pass over into actual experience. 

The second step rests upon some definite 
plan for a complete mastery of the subject 
to be taught, not merely in the usual academic 
sense, but including much more than this, 
namely, the complete enrichment and organi- 
zation of the subject for teaching purposes. 

The complete inductive development of a 
subject, its enrichment with a full background 
of illustrative data, properly ranged will do 
much to qualify the intruding teacher. 

The third step is the careful planning of 
lessons, first as to larger organization and 
second with reference to the particular lesson. 
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The larger unit of instruction, involving a 
series of a dozen or more lessons should be 
made the chief basis for teacher training both 
in demonstration and in practice—Charles A. 
McMurry, Professor of Elementary Education 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Industrial Arts in Relation to Fine Art 


Strange to say, in the business world, in the 
whole field of modern industry, there is a 
universal demand for the incorporation of the 
aesthetic into useful products, such as tex- 
tiles, furnishings, pottery, metal work, cos- 
tumes, architecture, in short into all kinds of 
production. 

Fine art, as illustrated by drawing, and the 
industrial arts for a long time stood far 
apart. Originally the industrial arts ran 
wholly to utility, while drawing tended toward 
the aesthetic and Art for Art’s sake, a cultural 
aim. 

It begins to appear that these two extremes 
are about to be brought close together and 
even to be combined into one process and one 
object. 

The modern Arts and Crafts movement is 
an effort to bring these two strangers to a 
closer acquaintance. The skilled craftsman 
who designs and executes a complete product 
may take pride in his work and develop the 
creative impulse. If he introduces an aes- 
thetic quality into his work, he becomes in so 
far an artist. He thinks along creative lines 
and has a joy in his work. 


The combination of good construction with 
the art impulse brings both to a higher effi- 
ciency. It lifts the arts into the realms of the 
aesthetic and renders fine arts itself more ser- 
viceable. 

The cultivation of the creative impulse can 
be seen where the workman designs and car- 
ries out a complete construction project, and 
especially when he incorporates an aesthetic 
quality into his work. 


The modern factory system, so far as the 
operatives are concerned, stands bluntly in 
contradiction to this combination. How is the 
educational idea to be incorporated into the 
modern factory system? —Charles A. Mc- 
Murry, Professor of Elementary Education 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Next Steps in Education in Pennsylvania 


The nine problems or next steps which, in 
the judgment of the Department of Public 
Instruction, should command the support and 
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attention of all who are interested in insuring 
the continued advance of public education in 
Pennsylvania are: 

1. Permission legislation, setting up the 
county as the unit of administration of schools 
under the supervision of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

2. Corrective legislation to clarify and com- 
plete present laws relating to reimbursement 
of districts for transportation of school chil- 
dren. 

3. The gradual evolution of our State Nor- 
mal School into 4-year Teachers’ Colleges. 

4. More adequate financial provision by the 
— for the education of handicapped chil- 

ren. 

5. Mental and physical examinations of all 
children entering first grade in order to secure 
adaptation of school work to needs and capaci- 
ties of children entering school for the first 
time. 

6. Reimbursement of school districts for 
teachers of evening and part time classes on 
same basis as full time teachers. 

7. Legislation making English and Citizen- 
ship classes a constituent part of the public 
school program of the school districts of the 
State. 

8. Development of Visual Aids in Educa- 
tion. 

9. Provision of State Subsidies adequate to 
provide for normal growth and development of 
public school functions—James N. Rule, 
Deputy Superintendent, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Weight Chart Campaign 


The weight chart campaign began in 1908 
in a clinic with an effort to find out what is 
really the matter with the procession of chil- 
dren who pass through health centers and go 
out no better than they were when they en- 
tered. Other types had been helped but this 
group offered a challenge that could no longer 
be allowed to go unanswered. 


Thorough physical growth and social exami- 
nations showed that 90% of these children were 
suffering from malnutrition due to five causes: 
(1) Physical defects, especially obstructions 
to breathing, (2) Lack of home and personal 
control, (3) Over-fatigue, (4) Faulty food 
habits and improper food, (5) Faulty health 
habits. It was found that fully a third of 
any group of members of the growing period 
were in this condition. Then came the pub- 
lished reports of the medical examiners of 
the young men selected by the draft which 
found the same _ proportion—one-third—of 
these men unable to meet the physical require- 
ments of full army service. 

The schools offered the natural base of at- 
tack upon the problem among children. Our 
efforts were concentrated upon organizing a 
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nutrition program centering in the weight 
chart, by means of which these underweight, 
undernourished and malnourished children may 
be brought up in normal health condition in 
their own homes. Medical inspection in the 
schools and open air schools had proved un- 
equal to the task. We found that by finding 
the cause, eliminating it and then by bringing 
into operation for re-education purposes the 
forces of the home, the school, medical agencies 
and the child’s own interest it is possible to 
bring practically all these children up into the 
safety weight zone within a few months’ time. 
When they have thus been brought up “over 
the top” fully seventy per cent remain there.— 
W. R. P. Emerson, M.D., Nutrition Expert, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Problem of Physical Unfitness 


Thirty per cent or more of any group of 
growing persons are physically unfit and on 
this account unequal to the demands made 
upon them in school and in work. Dr. Daven- 
port of the Carnegie Institution has recently 
shown that these slender, underweight children 
and youth are twelve times as liable to fall 
victims to tuberculosis and suffer six times as 
much from respiratory diseases as do the gen- 
eral population. 

The problem of malnutrition and the cam- 
paign centering in the weight chart for rem- 
edying this evil are fundamentally medical, 
and no community can afford to neglect these 
aspects. Yet when this is assured it is found 
that the program is four parts educational 
to one part medical. 

What is needed is to continue the excellent 
program worked out for infant care and in- 
stead of letting it lapse at the age of two as 
is now too often the case, insist upon carry- 
ing it out through the entire period of growth. 
We have made successful demonstrations in 
twenty or more large cities and the work is 
being carried on in these centers all the way 
from Labrador to the Hawaiian Islands. 
School and pre-school groups offer the first 
opening but college men are proving to be 
thoroughly ready to undertake the program 
and carry it through successfully. The foot- 
ball team which had the hardest schedule of 
the past season went to victory on the nutri- 
tion program principles. The central idea is 
to bring the individual into normal condition 
in his own home but excellent laboratory facili- 
ties are afforded by control conditions in sum- 
mer camps and in orphan asylums. In a dozen 
institutions for dependent children malnutri- 
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tion has been practically eliminated within 
from three to six months time. 

The greatest need of further application is 
in the high school. There are no difficulties 
from the standpoint of the program but high 
school administrators seem as yet unable to 
bring themselves to meet the problem of physi- 
cal fitness as well as it is being met in the 
lower school and the college. —W. R. P. Em- 
erson, M.D., Expert in Nutrition, Boston, Mass. 


Co-operative Supervision From a University 
Center 

The idea of co-operative supervision from a 
university center is comparatively new. In 
certain universities in different sections of the 
United States efforts have been made to take 
the School of Education of the local University 
to the people. At the present time there is no 
standardized method of carrying on this ser- 
vice. The speaker presented some material 
from different centers on this problem and 
suggested an improved method of carrying on 
such projects of this type as are familiar to 
him through experience in various school sys- 
tems in Western Pennsylvania. It is quite 
probable that more of this work is going to be 
done. It is of course problematical whether 
or not it will be in the same form as at present 
and what new developments will take place. 
Future success of the work depends upon 
closer co-operation between the district super- 
intendents and those who are working from 
the educational institutions—G. A. Yoakam, 
Professor of Elementary Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


Enriching the Elementary Curriculum 


Highty-five per cent of the two million school 
children are in elementary schools, the great 
crucibles out of which our citizenship comes. 
In them tools of life are fashioned, habits 
formed and character molded. It is important, 
therefore, that such courses be offered and 
such effective teaching be provided as will 
enable each child to develop to the fullest ex- 
tent of his powers. 


The elementary school can be enriched 
through— ag tee ag | 

The establishment of kindergartens... These 
provide for the individuality of the ‘child, 
develop motive and offer large opportunity for 
physical activity. They are democratic and 
great Americanizers. 

The work-study-play plan of organization, 
which offers provisions for guidance, super- 
vised study, proper specialization and larger 
socialization. 

A wider use of Visual Aids. An intelligent 
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use of the chart, graph, map, model, motion 
picture, school journey, museum specimen, pho- 
tographic print, picture, slide and stereograph 
will vitalize the teaching of art, civics, Eng- 
lish, geography, health, history, music, nature 
study and vocational subjects.—C. F. Hoban, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


Music As a Factor in Education 


Music is today a great national need in 
community, business, industrial, religious and 
educational life. As a factor in education, it 
includes English in the classics set to melody; 
mathematics, in the disposition of time prob- 
lems; health education, in the development of 
lungs and muscles, its influence upon tempera- 
ment, poise, and posture, and its beneficial ef- 
fects on the internal organs. It correlates 
with history through the singing of folk and 
national songs and in Americanization work; 
with geography, in the folk songs, songs of 
mountain, stream, meadow and forest, and in 
the folk dance of nations. . 

It is of immeasurable value to physical 
training classes where its rhythm produces 
ready co-ordination of mind and muscle and 
develops grace; to penmanship classes, where 
its influences bring the ready response that 
produces movement and form; to typewriting 
classes, where it helps in the mastery of speed; 
to the modern language classes, where the 
music and musical history are made a part of 
the French, Spanish, German and Italian cur- 
ricula. 

Music develops mental alertness, concentra- 
tion, self-control, careful reasoning and accu- 
rate thinking. It is of value to the opening 
exercise and at the dull heavy period. It 
plays an important part in playground activi- 
ties, at the athletic contests and field-day 
exercises. 

Instrumental organizations—bands and or- 
chestras—are among the most important of 
school activities. A band is an asset at base- 
ball, football and basketball contests; at field- 
day exercises, pageants and school parades; at 
community gatherings and special functions. 


The phonograph has been a powerful agency 
in making music a vital factor in school and 
home life. It has opened a fertile field in the 
wealth of folk and art songs; in the instru- 
mental selections of bands, orchestras and the 
solo instruments of both; in the rendition of 
oratorios and operas and the bringing of the 
world’s greatest artists into personal touch 
with the school and the home.—C. F. Hoban, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 
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DOES HOME WORK EQUALIZE 
OPPORTUNITY? 


The following survey indicates the need for 
a study of the effects of home work. This sur- 
vey was made of the pupils of a junior high 
school in Pittsburgh. Six hundred eighty-one 
pupils gave the information listed as follows: 


The median number of house occupants is 7.06. 
Of this 7.06, 5.74 are members of the family, 
1.32 are boarders. Of the 5.74, 1.1 are chil- 
dren under six years of age. The median num- 
ber of bedrooms in the house is 1.6. 677 replies 
oe that 363 do not have electricity in the 

ouse. 


Actual test showed that 66% of these chil- 
dren have 20/40 vision or worse. A survey 
repeated for three years and checked against 
the records of a neighboring junior high 
school shows that the subject requiring most 
time in home work is mathematics and that the 
subject in which most failures are recorded is 
mathematics. 

If work must be done at home, it seems rea- 
sonable to inquire into the nature of that 
home. Should not the physical condition of 
the child be considered in the assignment of 
home work? Should there not be provision 
made for those whose home is shared with a 
group of more than seven people, one of whom 
has the privileges of a boarder, and another, 
the privileges of a baby.—Ray L. Huff, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





BOIL IT DOWN 


JOE LINCOLN 


If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down; 
Make it short and crisp and snappy, 
Boil it down; 
When your brain its coin has minted 
Down the page your pen has sprinted— 
If you want your product printed 
Boil it down. 


Take out every useless letter, 
Boil it down; 
Fewer syllables the better, 
Boil it down; 
Make it plain, express it 
So we’ll know, not merely guess it; 
Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the useless trimmings, 
Boil it down; 

Skim it well, then skim the skimmings, 
Boil it down; 

When you’re sure ’twould be a sin to 

Cut another sentence into, 

Send it on and we'll begin to 
Boil it down. 





Local Educational Advantages From College 
Teacher Training Classes 


JOHN D. BROOKS 


Professor of Education, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 





the educational de- 

partment of any town 
or community to have the 
services of a body of 
young people just prepar- 
ing to step out of college 
into the professional life 
of teaching. It used to be 
implied, in a measure at 
least, that the mere knowl- 
edge equipment gained in 
a college course qualified 
one for high school teach- 
ing. Michigan in the early 
eighties first adopted a 
standard amount-of pro- 
fessional study as a re- 
quired equipment for high 
school teachers. The im- 
petus recently given to 
this idea is one of the 


] T is quite an asset to 








teachers. There is an im- 
mediate self-examination, 
a gathering up of loose 
ends, a furbishing up and 
perfection of methodology 
in consequence of their 
coming. Of course this 
very fact accounts for 
much of the opposition 
among the ossified and 
lethargic portion of the 
corps. A man freezing to 
death craves only sleep 
and resents steadily any 
compulsion toward that 
activity and motion that 
means his salvation. This 
simile often occurs to me 
when I watch the sullen 
inertia of teachers nearing 
the dead line in regard to 
any progress or innova- 








many educational reforms 
pioneered by laymen. Gov- 
ernor Walsh of Massachusetts (now United 
States Senator) championed, as one of 
several important educational reforms in 
Massachusetts during his administration, the 
idea that college graduates needed defi- 
nite pedagogical training before beginning 
to teach. This most obvious reform has 
now been adopted in many other states. 
In Pennsylvania we have added that most vi- 
tal improvement of all, actual teaching prac- 
tice under careful supervision. 

Like every reform this one has met the op- 
position of the inert and the unprogressive. 
It necessarily has taken a little time to work 
out methods for achieving the intended pur- 
pose smoothly and effectively. Communities 
are now beginning to realize the valuable as- 
sistance of such a splendid body of earnest, 
enthusiastic young people in their educational 
work, 

The effectiveness of an army is dependent 
not so much on its numbers as on its morale. 
The injection of this young blood revives at 
once the educational spirit in-any corps of 


No, 4 


JOHN D. BROOKS 


tion. The necessity of 
; definitely and intelligently 
guiding the young teachers entrusted to 
their care leads the regular teacher to a 
careful search for and evaluation and mastery 
of new educational methods. I have known 
teachers to take summer courses to cor- 
rect deficiencies revealed to them through con- 
tact with these young people. 

Not only the morale of the teaching body 
but that of the high school pupils as well are 
vastly stimulated by the coming of these young 
student teachers. These college seniors come 
as instructors at the most attractive age of 
their lives. They come back to these high 
school students as young people but recently 
from high school ranks, who are now triumph- 
antly mastering a college course. The selec- 
tive quality of a higher educational course has 
definitely raised their intellectual average. 
They have all the culture, the maturity and 
knowledge equipment that come from a college 
course. Their presence is immediately and im- 
mensely potent in quickening the life, in rais- 
ing and defining the ideals of high school stu- 
dents. The boys become more careful in con- 
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duct and attire, the girls, possibly in secret, 
but nevertheless consciously and carefully, imi- 
tate the college girls. These young men and 
women present the college ideal to the high 
school students in the most attractive, effec- 
tive way. The college is introduced to the com- 
munity and the community to the college in 
a direct and practical fashion. There is es- 
tablished a connection, a knowledge and a 
sympathy heretofore unknown. 


When properly organized and directed these 
student teachers are able to render very special 
and vital services to a high school directly 
and effectively. They furnish a satisfactory 
body of substitute teachers in case of illness 
or absence of the regular teachers. They 
know the pupils, the work these pupils are 
doing and also the high school routine and or- 
ganization in a way that avoids many of the 
jolts and much of the annoyance and ineffec- 
tiveness that usually characterize substitute 
teaching. 

Even though the regular teacher is present 
in the class room while the student teacher 
conducts the recitation it is a wonderful change 
and relief to the regular teacher, tired often 
with the sound of her own voice and jaded 
from protracted and burdensome assignments. 


The routine clerical work, the correction of 
papers, the filling in of reports can be taken 
from the hands of the regular teachers to a 
considerable degree by these young people to 
the very material and practical advantage of 
both. 

The problem of giving individual instruc- 
tion to the superior child or to the child re- 
tarded in any course is solved through utiliz- 
ing these student teachers. A group of those 
wanting instruction along a certain line can 
be formed and placed in charge of one of these 
young people. This has been done must ef- 
fectively and satisfactorily with students cap- 
able of doing additional work or with those 
needing coaching in consequence of a change 
of course or in making up deficiencies through 
absence, changing schools or failure to reach 
established standards in any subject. Prior 
to the closing of the term, the poor students 
in all the classes may be grouped together and 
a special rapid review given that will save 
many from failure. Often courses in subjects 
not provided for in the curriculum, such as 
public speaking, debating, chorus singing, 
special drills and gymnastics, can be organized 
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and placed under charge of student teachers 
particularly gifted in these lines, to the great 
enrichment of the curriculum and the satis- 
faction and profit of the students. 


The organization of this student teaching 
implies the presence and oversight of an edu- 
cational expert from the college. When he is 
competent and takes the right attitude and 
establishes sympathetic and cordial relations 
with the high school authorities, his presence 
and observation and counsel are very helpful in 
questions of organization and _ professional 
management and efficiency. A checking up will 
reveal that the presence of such supervision 
in a high school can be placed almost invari- 
ably on the credit side of the ledger. The es- 
tablishment of this teacher training has often 
revealed the work done in their own high 
school with a thoroughness previously un- 
known to many a high school principal and su- 
perintendent. 


Finally, let us take the highest ground of 
all. The enjoyment of life implies the duty 
of passing on that life to others. Physical life 
is passed along through parenthood. The 
passing on of professional life is a duty just 
as obligatory. A trade trains its apprentices. 
We believe teaching the highest and noblest 
profession. It is our duty to our profession, 
not merely to enjoy selfishly the emoluments 
thereof, but to pass to others that professional 
life, brightened by the skill and experience 
that we have gained. We can do this most 
effectively by helping, with zeal and patience 
and professional devotion, these young people 
who come to us to light their torch of service 
at our flame. The teacher who renders this 
service to these young people receives in a 
professional way something of the joy and the 
stimulus in her work that comes to the life of 
the physical parent in guiding the footsteps 
of his offspring onward and upward through 
the period of childhood. 





A REAL TEACHER 


He preached to folks in what he did, 
By what he was, and the way he lived, 
And when he was gone they came to know 
That no other one had impressed them so. 
They came to know what they’d felt all along, 
That he’d raised them up and helped them 
be strong. 
—James H. Metzgar, Principal Washington 
Twp. High School, Salina, Pa. 


Faculty Meetings 


S. A. M°DANIEL 


Assistant Principal, Glen Rock, Pa. 


EpDITORIAL Note.—Faculty meetings should be a source of information and also of in- 


spiration to both principal and teacher. 


which wreck the good feeling existing between faculty member and principal. 


Too often they prove the Scylla and Charybdis 


The principal 


is naturally anxious that his faculty meeting be a success and doubtless gives the subject 


much thought. 


we might outline a composite faculty meeting that would be worth trying. 


If we had a symposium of the ideas of principals of the State on the subject 


The following 


questions would certainly be among those considered: 


1. When should a faculty meeting be held? 


2. How long should it last? 
3. Should attendance be compulsory? 
4. Should it be a “socialized” meeting? 
5. 

method? 
6. Should announcements be made? 


7. What should be discussed: 


Classroom problems and teaching methods? 
Summary of data secured by classroom supervision? 

Teaching results? Inspirational subjects? What? 

8. What are the dangers to be avoided? 


different courses of study? 
Tests and measurements? 


How often? 


Or should the principal and teachers contribute to its value by means of the “lecture” 


Individual problems of discipline and accomplishment? 


Pupil differences? Objectives of the 


9. Does size of faculty make a difference in the method of procedure? 
10. Is there a satisfactory substitute for the faculty meeting? 
Mr. McDaniel’s discussion of the subject “Faculty Meetings” deals with these problems. 


It will be interesting for you to read his article 


In many schools the faculty meeting is the 
most disliked of all school duties. The extra 
hour or more added to the school day, the 
manner in which many meetings are conducted, 
the attitude of the principal himself toward 
these meetings are largely responsible for 
this condition. A discussion on politics or 
current events by the principal, or a two party 
conference with certain teachers of the group 
at a time when teachers are tired and need 
relaxation, is enough to cause an improper 
attitude toward faculty meetings. Rather 
than work out the solution, principals will hold 
meetings as infrequently as possible and then 
in a very begrudging manner. 

There should be faculty meetings. It is here 
that professional problems of the highest type 
can be worked out by the teachers and prin- 
cipal. If the meeting is well planned, a definite 
value should be gained in discussing school 
problems together whether they be on disci- 
pline, student differences, subject matter or 
what not. Then, too, a great social value 
is to be got from faculty meetings. To realize 
the friendship and co-operation of the entire 
staff of teachers is well worth while when 
looked at from the proper viewpoint. The 
principal should remember that the faculty 
meetings are for the teachers, and he should 
plan definitely for every meeting. 


with your own faculty meeting in mind. 


The size of the school and the problems to 
be faced should determine the frequency of 
the meetings. In general, there is no defense 
for daily faculty meetings. It may be pos- 
sible to conceive of a situation which would 
demand daily meetings, but it is scarcely 
probable. Springing a faculty meeting at any 
time is not the right thing to do, unless the 
school is small and it is easy to get the teach- 
ers together. Most teachers have planned 
their after-school hours, and others will resent 
the sudden announcement of a meeting. A 
good plan is to have definite dates when the 
group knows that a meeting will be held. 
Something definite should be done at the meet- 
ing to make it worth while. It is often well 
to inform the teachers of the plan and pur- 
pose of the meeting. Where educational prob- 
lems can be created real faculty meetings can 
be held. 

No definite rule can be made about the time 
for holding these meetings; this depends on 
the time schedule in operation as well as on 
the size of the school. A meeting before school 
in the morning or at noon intermission is not 
satisfactory. The logical time, then, seems to 
be after school hours, in spite of the fact that 
enthusiasm and interest are lowest at this 
time. Some schools have found night sessions 
successful. Meetings can be made so good 
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that time will be of little importance. It is 
important to begin promptly, however, and to 
close just as promptly. It is better to close 
when interest is high and there is a desire 
for more than to continue until every one has 
run down and is wondering when the meeting 
will be over. 

Faculty meetings can be made a source of 
inspiration and profit. Scolding should be 
avoided, grumbling and grievances should be 
laid aside, and bulletin-board announcements 
should more often be dealt with in some other 
way. It is well to let the teachers ask ques- 
tions and offer suggestions. Their questions 
are often the best; they usually present real 
problems. The discussion, however, should be 
of interest to all, and as far as possible all 
should take part in the meetings. The “social- 
ized” recitation can be used very effectively. 
This will help bring out many desirable points 
and will hold the attention and ‘interest of the 
group. 

In the faculty meeting the principal has 
a chance to be a real leader. When the work 
presented to children fails to make an appeal, 
the principal is inclined to place the respon- 
sibility on the teacher or the course of study 
rather than on the children. Do not the same 
principles apply to faculty meetings? It is 
up to the principal to make his meetings alive, 
interesting and profitable. They should “de- 
velop a spirit of unity, loyalty and ambition 
among the teachers as well as contribute to 
their professional growth, both in theory and 
practice. It is absolutely necessary to have 
definite objectives, and plan directly to accom- 
plish these objectives. Types of objectives are 
quite important. The following may be sug- 
gestive: pupil problems, practical classroom 
teaching problems, pupil difference problems, 
objectives in the different courses of study, 
results of classroom supervision, educational 
tests and measurements, and teaching results. 

Even when the principal feels that the 
faculty meetings are worth while and when 
material is presented that is of interest to 
the entire group, the question of compulsory 
attendance presents itself. This is a delicate 
question, because it is natural for folks to 
resent doing what they are compelled to do. 
Teachers who know they have to attend the 
faculty meetings, often show little or no in- 
terest while present and sometimes even cause 
trouble. Every principal naturally wants all 
his teachers out to the meetings, and yet he 
sees the danger of making an arbitrary rule. 
The solution to this problem lies in taking 
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for granted that the teachers will be there. 
Have them understand that they are expected 
to attend every meeting, and make the things 
so important that they cannot afford to miss. 
When the teachers know that they are expected 
to attend every faculty meeting, and that it 
is to their advantage to do so, no compulsory 
law is necessary. 

The teacher’s cabinet meeting is an excellent 
plan. It differs from the faculty meeting in 
that it is on the conference or small group 
discussion plan. The principal may call to- 
gether the heads of different departments or 
a group of teachers interested in one line of 
work and talk over with them in a friendly 
semi-official manner the big problems, or the 
small ones for that matter that may pertain 
to. their work. Definite plans and objectives 
should be worked out for this type of meeting 
in order to get results. 

As with other school work it is difficult to 
measure exactly the success of teachers’ meet- 
ings. If the principal can make his meeting 
of professional value and can stand out as the 
teacher and leader of his group, the profes- 
sional support of his teachers will be a matter 
of course. Too many principals fail to realize 
the possibilities they have for making good 
teachers into better ones, and that a large 
part of a teacher’s professional growth comes 
after the teacher has actually begun work in 
his chosen field. Most teachers are anxious to 
grow. It is the duty of the principal to stimu- 
late and help them. 





AN APPEAL TO EDUCATORS 


‘We appeal to all educators to give especial 
attention to training youth to intelligent prac- 
tice of total abstinence from all alcoholic 
beverages, to developing a patriotism that will 
express itself in bringing to the service of 
one’s country a strong body, a clear mind, 
high ideals and a spirit of loyal observance 
of law. To this end we ask that larger atten- 
tion be given to teaching youth the modern 
scientific facts about alcohol as required by 
the school laws of nearly the entire country; 
that the courses of study on health include 
sufficiently detailed topics on this question to 
indicate its practical importance to conditions 
of modern life; that the text-books used treat 
the facts about alcohol which will help youth 
to understand why the up-to-date person meet- 
ing modern conditions will choose to be an 
abstainer from alcoholic beverages. We sug- 


gest that civics and history properly acquaint 
youth with the development of the United 
States policy in dealing with the liquor traffic 
and the patriotic obligations of citizens to- 
ward these and all laws.—The National Tem- 
perance Council, 





Chief Cornplanter 


H. L. BLAIR 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Warren County, Warren, Pa. 





Y-AUT-WA-CHIA ae 
(; the Cornplanter : 
commonly 
known as Captain John 
O’Bail, was the son of a 
Dutch trader named John 
‘A’Beel and a Seneca wo- 
man. He was carefully 
cared for by his mother 
and eventually rose to be 
war chief of the Senecas. 
As a boy he was with 
the French at Fort Du- 
quesne at the time of 
Braddock’s defeat, and 
was probably the leader 
at Cherry Valley and 
Wyoming instead of 
Brant, to whom tradition 
and poetry have as- 








State of Pennsylvania in 
a resolution passed by 
the General Assembly on 
March 24, 1789 granted 
the Indians fifteen hun- 
dred acres of land. Gen- 
eral Butler thought, 
when he recommended 
that a grant of land be 
made to Cornplanter, 
that the latter would 
make choice of lands in 
the “late purchases,” 
meaning the _ territory 
bordering on Lake Erie. 
Cornplanter, however, 
made choice of the lands 
which suited him best, 
those near the place 
where he was living. The 








signed that notorious 
place. 

After the Revolution he became a lover of 
peace and a friend of the whites. He largely 
forfeited his influence with his own people by 
his efforts to save them from extermination. 
Peace was the unpopular side and Red Jacket, 
who was not a fighter but every inch a politi- 
cian, espoused the war side with all his elo- 
quence and thereby supplanted Cornplanter 
though he did not defeat that wise leader’s 
specific purpose. Cornplanter became more 
determined than ever to bring about a peace 
treaty with the whites, and with that strong 
determination to win he started alone on foot 
through the wild, unbroken wilderness of 
Pennsylvania to the city of Philadelphia, then 
the seat of the newly formed national govern- 
ment. There he completed a peace treaty 
with General George Washington. This treaty 
made possible the early settlement of north- 
western Pennsylvania and western New York, 
History does not mention that it was ever 
broken either by the Indians or the whites. 
The Senecas at that time numbered thousands 
of people but Cornplanter held them in control, 
believing the peace treaty sacred. 

In recognition of Cornplanter’s service the 


CORNPLANTERS 


preliminary matter of 
granting warrants, mak- 
ing surveys, etc., having been attended to, 
Cornplanter with his two wives, his children 
and a large following became established upon 
the site of one of his former towns. There, as- 
sisted by white men sent him for that purpose, 
he began the erection of log cabins. Thus he 
with his followers became the fiast permanent 
residents in Warren county after its acquisi- 
tion by Pennsylvania: The grant of land made 
to Cornplanter embraced about six hundred 
forty acres of land on the west bank of the 
Allegheny River, sixteen miles above Warren, 
with two large adjacent tracts, aggregating 
about fifteen hundred acres situated in what is 
now Elk township. It was here late in 1834 
or early in 1835 that Chief Cornplanter died 
and was buried. About thirty years after- 
wards, the Commonwealth erected over the 
grave of this warrior a marble monument on 
which is inscribed a brief history of his career. 
The monument can be seen from Pennsylvania 
trains passing the reservation on the opposite 
side of the river, between the villages of Kin- 
zua and Corydon. Cornplanter was about one 
hundred years old at the time of his death. 
He had three sons, Henry, Charles and Wil- 
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liam. Henry was educated in England so 
that he might teach the Indians to adapt 
themselves to the ways of the white people, 
but he died when still young. After the death 
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High School and to take up art work in the 
art department at Edinboro Normal School. 
Mrs. Georgia Drake, his teacher on the reser- 
vation, discovered that he had talent for art. 


of Charles and William, 
Solomon O’Bail, son of 
Henry, became chief. 

Today there are about 
twenty-five Indians liv- 
ing on the Cornplanter 
Reservation. The men 
do some farming and 
work at various wood 
jobs during the busy 
seasons. There’ are 
eight small houses 
where the Indians live. 
The reservation is 
about three miles from 
Corydon. In order to 
reach the reservation 
from the main road it 
is necessary to ferry 
across the river at the 
reservation or at Cory- 
don. The road from 
Corydon is narrow and 
dangerous. At various 
times services are held 
at a small church on 
the reservation. Min- 
isters from nearby 
towns have charge of 
the meetings. The 
school on the reserva- 
tion is a two-story brick 
building. The teacher 
lives on the cond floor 
and the school room is 
on the first floor. The 
State of Pennsylvania 
makes a special appro- 
priation of nine hun- 
dred dollars a year to 
provide an_ education 
for the Indian children. 
For the past few years 
the enrollment has been 
from seven to ten. The 
school is under the 
supervision of the su- 
perintendent of schools 
of Warren county. 


mericaSirst 





Not merely in matters material, but in things of the spirit. 





NOt merely in science, inventions, motors, and skyscrapers, 
but also in ideals, principles, character. 





Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in the glad 
assumption of duties. 





Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but bending in help- 
fulness overasick and wounded world likea Good Samaritan. 





Not in splendid isolation, but in Christlike codperation. 





At in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other races and 
peoples, but in sympathy, love, and understanding. 





Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody pathway 
which ends inevitably in chaos and disaster; but 1n blazing 
a new trail, along which, please God, other nations will fol- 
low, into the new Jerusalem where wars shall be no more. 





Some day some nation must take that path—unless we are 
to lapse once again into utter barbarism —and that honor 
I covet for my beloved America. 





And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, I say with all 
my heart and soul, «AMERICA FIRST.” 





From a Sermon preached in the National Cathedral, Washington, D. C., Sunday afternoon, September 7, 1924 
by the Rr. Rev. G. ASHTON OLDHAM, D. D., 
Bishop Coadjutor of Albany 
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The picture on page 345, taken a year ago, 
is Merrill Bowen and his mother, members of 
the Cornplanter Tribe. Merrill was leaving 


the reservation on that day to enter Edinboro 


Merrill completed the elementary grades on 
the reservation and is now in his second year 
at the Edinboro high school and normal school. 
He is working for his room and board. 





Remedial Measures in Silent Reading 


CLAUDE MITCHELL 
Sufervising Principal, West Newton, Pa. 


teachers’ meeting held in October, 

1922, it was decided to make an objec- 
tive survey of the silent reading in grades 
4, 5 and 6 of our schools. The plan finally 
adopted was as follows: The Thorndike-Mc- 
Call Reading Scale, Form I was given to 
all the pupils in these grades, 253 in number, 
on November 15, 1922. All pupils, 115 in 
number, who scored a Reading Quotient of 
less than 95 were put into a special silent 
reading division in each grade. A control 
group of 18 pupils, three in each room, whose 
reading quotients were 100 or more, was put 
into these divisions. 


[LD ‘ex the course of discussion at a 


After the division into groups, plans were 
made to raise the Reading Age and Quotients 
of the pupils of the special groups. In addi- 
tion to their regular class work in reading, 
they were given special silent reading exer- 
cises each Tuesday and Thursday. The fol- 
lowing method was adopted: Each pupil was 
given a mimeographed copy of a paragraph or 
two with questions to be answered. To illus- 
trate the plan more fully a copy of one of 
these exercises follows: 

(A) When Sam was ten years old his 
mother sent him to the grocery store to pur- 
chase some sugar, bread and prunes. On his 
way he met several of his boy friends who 
persuaded him to play a game of base ball. 
Sam consented to do this and at the close of 
the game he continued his errand. When he 
arrived at the store he found that it was al- 
ready after six o’clock, the stores had closed 
and he was compelled to go home without his 
groceries. 


I. How old was Sam? 
II. What time of day did the stores close? 
III. What word tells that Sam agreed to 
play ball with the boys? 
IV. What fruit was Sam to purchase at 


the grocers? 


The above questions were to be answered by 
the pupil on a separate paper of his own 
preparation, lettered and numbered to cor- 
respond to the exercise given him. Since the 
answers were not written upon the exercise 
sheet, these sheets could be used in different 
grades and rooms. About 50 different exercises 
were prepared for this work, and a sufficient 
number of copies of each to supply a division. 

At the close of each lesson the answers to 
the questions were corrected by the class 


under the supervision of the teacher. After 
a month’s work of this kind Form II of the 
Thorndike-McCall Scale was given to these 
special group pupils. Each month of work 
was followed by administering a form of the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. Form II 
was given January 9, 1923; Form III, Feb. 
13; Form IV, Mar. 13; and Form V, April 18. 
The reason for the long interval between 
Form I and Form II was that the schools were 
closed during part of the month of December 
for county institute and holiday vacation. 

The following are some of the results of 
this experiment. The average gain in months 
per pupil in Reading Age between the dif- 
ferent dates as indicated by the several forms 
of the Scale was as follows: 


GAIN 

MONTHS 

Nov. 15, Form I to January 9, Form II.. 2.6 
Jan. 9, Form II to Feb. 18, Form III.... 4.9 
Feb. 18, Form III to Mar. 13, Form IV... 8.8 
Mar. 13, Form IV to Apr. 18, Form V.... 6.7 


Total gain in months in Reading Age.. 23.0 


The time covered by this experiment was a 
little more than five school months, while the 
average gain in months of reading age per 
pupil was 23 months or nearly two years. In 
this experiment it appeared that 16 pupils 
actually lowered their reading quotients an 
average of 7.5 points; 8 pupils had the same 
quotients at the beginning as at the close of 
the experiment; 89 pupils raised their R. Q.’s 
an average of 11.7 points. The pupils held 
as a control group raised their quotients an 
average of 1.9 points. In all, 57 pupils or 
50% of the entire special group pupils raised 
their R. Q.’s to 95 or better, or in other words 
50% of the pupils who were put into the spe- 
cial group on Nov. 15 finished the experiment 
as normal or average readers on April 18 as 
indicated by the Thorndike-McCall Scale Form 
V. 


The results of the experiment seem to justify 
and amply repay the extra effort, time and 
planning. *If the experiment shows anything 
it shows that carefully planned and directed 
effort toward some set goal will, in most cases, 
bring results. The success of the experiment 
can largely be attributed to the definite ob- 
jective set up and the untiring interest and 
efforts of the teachers taking part in the work. 








EDITORIAL SECTION 


JESSIE GRAY 


Jessie Gray, the new president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, is a 
Fifth Grade teacher in the Practice School of 
the Philadelphia Normal School. 

Born in London, England she came to Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia with her parents when a 
child. She was educated in Philadelphia, 
graduating from the Girls’ High School and 
from the Philadelphia Normal School. 

Miss Gray taught in the Alexander Henry 
and John Marshall Schools before she was 
transferred to the Practice Department of the 
Philadelphia Normal School where she now 
teaches. 

‘Prior to her work in the Normal School, 
Miss Gray had charge of the Marshall play- 
grounds. She considers play one of the chief 
factors in development for citizenship, since 
it teaches fair play, obedience to the rules of 
the game, unselfishness, truth, industry and 
the team spirit. She was captain of the 
Frankford Hockey Team and is an enthusias- 
tic skater, tennis player and equestrienne. 
With several Philadelphia teachers she gained 
the coveted membership in the American 
Rocky Mountain Alpine Club after climbing 
five mountains each over 10,000 feet high. 

During the 1921 Legislature Miss Gray 
worked for the enactment of the Edmonds Act 
which increased teachers’ salaries and raised 
the educational standard of Pennsylvania. 

In 1923 at the meeting of the P. S. E. A. in 
Bethlehem Miss Gray was elected a member 
of the Legislative Committee. Later she was 
appointed a member of the National Commit- 
tee of One Hundred on Tenure and also a 
member of the State Committee of Twenty- 
Five on Tenure. She has served as a member 
of the Executive Council of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, as chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee of the Parent-Teachers 
Association and is at present a member of the 
committee to secure the endowment of a hos- 
pital room for teachers as a memorial to the 
late Emily Renshaw. 

Miss Gray with modest humor appended to 
the data required at the JOURNAL office this 
quotation 


“Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
—Gray’s Elegy. 


In view of the fact that our new president 
is a classroom teacher, a woman identified 
with the thousands of women throughout the 
State who are rendering splendid service, of- 
ten without fitting and suitably voiced recogni- 
tion, the JOURNAL presumes to hope that an- 
other quotation from the same poem may be 
significant. Through Miss Gray, deserved 


homage is paid that body of classroom teach- 
ers and thus the worth and beauty of those 
gems 

“of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear” 


is brought to light and the recognition of the 
P. S. E. A. and the world at large. 


MISS GRAY’S INAUGURAL ADDKESS 


Mr. President,. 
Members and friends of the Delegate body: 


I am deeply appreciative of the great honor 
shown to the classroom teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania in the recent election of a president for 
the P. S. E. A. from their midst. Lincoln 
said “The Lord must have loved the common 
people, because He made so many of them.” 1 
can vouch for the fact that He must have loved 
the grade teachers for He made so many of 
them. I am conscious of this one thing only, 
the tribute of the Delegate body to the faith- 
fulness, patience, sincerity and industry of 
_ group of which I am proud to be a mem- 

er. 


Coming from Philadelphia as I do, I cannot 
help recalling The Declaration of Independence 
that sent us on our way as a nation to work 
out our destiny. Today I wish to make anoth- 
er declaration, a declaration of Dependence 
and Co-operation which will give us profes- 
sional unity, as surely as the sinking of indi- 
vidual sectional rights gave to our country na- 
tional unity and strength. First of all let me 
congratulate Pennsylvania on its_ splendid 
body of teachers, who despite residence in the 
first, second, third and fourth class districts, 
are working shoulder to shoulder in the great 
cause of education. Nothing has brought us 
so close together in mutual helpfulness as the 
P. S. E. A. Whenever people live together 
happily doing something, a spirit greater than 
the concrete thing that they put their hands to 
is the result. 


The idealism and democracy of this organi- 
zation, that has won the support of 51,022 
teachers, are not to be questioned. As a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Committee of that or- 
ganization for the past two years, I am glad 
of an opportunity to state that it is one of my 
most cherished memories, for it gave me the 
vision of teachers working indefatigably for 
the altruistic welfare of people in the utter- 
most parts of the State, men and women with 
kindness, gentleness, patience, foresight and 
unselfishness working out problems for the ad- 
vancement of the least among us. If there is 
one thing I ask teachers to discount, it is that 
our P. §. E. A. is governed by the upper 
classes of executive or administrative officers. 
That you do not credit it, I know because 
when we have the privilege of electing repre- 
sentatives we find, so often, your concrete 
faith in these very people shown in their nom- 
ination and election. I am more than sorry 
that Dean Chambers cannot be with us. It was 
his guidance in the recent Legislative Com- 
mittee that has brought to a culmination such 
forceful, clear, definite plans for our further 
progress. 

I am prouder of my experience in the Leg- 
islative Committee than of any other event in 
my career. Your president pledges herself to 
the safeguarding of your happiness and well- 
being as well as that of the children of this 
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glorious Keystone State. But do remember 
this, that any success we may have this year 
will be because we believe in ‘one another. 
Your happiness I pledge to seek after earnest- 
ly. Do you remember in Peter Pan that the 
arrow did not kill Wendy, because it struck 
the kiss that Peter had given to her and which 
she wore over her heart. Isn’t Barrie’s phi- 
losophy a beautiful one, that the thing which 
might hurt, fails to do so when the love that 
we show for one another protects us from the 
dart. Just here, I am going, as a grade teach- 
er, to tell the principals and superintendents 
what it is that creates joyous, contented, con- 
secrated teachers. It is your belief in us, it is 
your kind words to us, your inspiration that 
holds us to the colérs. One word of forgive- 
ness for a mistake or appreciation for faith- 
fulness is worth a ton of literature on Teachers’ 
Improvement. I ask, too, that you will be 
broad in your estimate of us teachers. No 
river without a swirl of the current backward 
where it chafes the shores! No person with- 
out a mistake! Judge us by our endeavor, by 
our willingness to struggle, by our desire to 
know and grow better. Do not judge us by 
our fallings and failings and through our 
backward eddies; so may you have your share 
in the evolution of the greatest asset of our 
State, the education of its future men and 
women. I am proud tonight of that which has 
caught and chained many of us to grade work, 
the divine right of influence. To be mother of 
a child’s soul is the greatest privilege on 
earth, to teach him honesty, industry, fair 
play, self-control, unselfishness, courtesy. Do 
you realize that is what a teacher is? In spite 
of meagre equipment, courageous; in spite of 
misunderstanding, dauntless; in spite of lone- 
liness and lack of appreciation, faithful; in 
spite of the temptation to slacken, as taut as 
the most finely-tuned instrument. Do you 
wonder that teachers are constant and that 
they lift, Atlas-like, on their shoulders the 
whole childhood of a State to behold the vision 
of the altogether lovely. When taxation bug-a- 
boo’s loom to threaten, go out to your friends, 
open your hearts and let them see the value 
you place on education, on training, on devel- 
opment for service. Trust your spirit to cre- 
ate their spirit. Let Pennsylvania realize the 
privilege of paying for her children. We do 
not want money for schools but we do need it 
for children. 


We are happy in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Classroom Problems; some solutions 
should be expected. With so much to do, we 
should hope for some solution in the near fu- 
ture. I am glad that same committee is to be 
continued as well as the others. 


In the coming Legislature, we are told there 
is to be retrenchment. To the coming Legis- 
lature, we teachers pledge no retrenchment in 
the quality of education, no lowering of ef- 
ficiency. We shall ask as a return pledge, 
support which will make for the greatest hap- 
piness and success of the schools of the State 


(Continued on page 369) 
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P. S. E. A. PERMANENT HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


For the last two years many members of the. 
Association have raised the question: Why not 
apply some of the Permanent Fund on the 
purchase of Permanent Headquarters in Har- 
risburg? That fund has increased from $13,- 
609.59 on December 12, 1921 to $57,979.09 on 
December 29, 1924. Moreover the current funds 
increased for the same period from $21,149.92 
to $50,666.82. 

On February 9, 1924 President Ezra Leh- 
man, on the authority of the Executive Coun- 
cil, appointed a committee on Permanent Head- 
quarters composed of the President of the As- 
sociation, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Executive Secretary. This 
committee inspected several properties facing 
Capitol Park and collected considerable data 
on values and prices but made no recommen- 
dation until the fine home at 400 North Third 
Street, facing the Capitol came on the market. 
A visit to this property on December 5, 1924 
convinced the President and the Executive 
Secretary that they had at last found the 
ideal site for Permanent Association Head- 
quarters, but they considered the price asked, 
$55,000, too high. After some bargaining they 
secured a price of $52,500 and paid $1,000 to 
bind the sale pending action by the House of 
Delegates and the Executive Council. 

On December 30, President Lehman pre- 
sented the proposition to the House of Dele- 
gates, Erie Convention and after full discus- 
sion that body authorized the Executive Coun- 
cil to buy the property and voted $30,000 from 
the Permanent Fund to apply on the purchase 
price. 

That evening the Executive Council pur- 
chased the property and voted to draw on 
current funds to pay the full balance in cash 


(Continued on page 371) 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 1925 


The 1925 Legislative Program of our Asso- 
ciation recommended by the Committee on 
Legislation and approved by the House of 
Delegates at the Erie convention, December 
30, 1924 embraces the following items: 

1. A Bill embodying the principle of the 
Rural School Loan Bill, known in the 1923 Leg- 
islative Assembly as H. B. No. 757 by Mr. 
Fowler. 

2. The ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

3. The enactment by Congress of the N. 
E. A. Education Bill. 

4. The securing of legislation for the re- 
tention of competent teachers in third and 
fourth class districts, such as salary incre- 
ments paid on the same basis as original sal- 
aries. 

5. A Teacher Tenure Bill as worked out by 
the State-Wide committee of 25, slightly 
amended by the P. S. E. A. Committee on 
Legislation. 

6. Amendments to the Teachers Retire- 
ment Act. 

The report of Messrs. Buck and Forster, 
who have made a study of the valuation of the 
Retirement system as of June 30, 1924, shows 
that the several funds of the Retirement Asso- 
ciation are in such sound financial condition 
that a reduction of the contribution by the 
State and school districts from 5.6% to 4.% 
is possible and still be assured of the necessary 
accumulated reserves at the end of the thirty 
years from 1919 or twenty-five years from date. 

Because of this fact, the time is ripe to 
consider the following amendments to the Re- 
tirement Act on the basis of merit and without 
the slightest danger of jeopardizing the fund 
of the Retirement Association. 

1. That contributions shall be made and 
retirement allowances computed on the basis 
of the full salary of all employees, thus remov- 
ing the $2,000 salary limitation now in the law. 

2. That credit for not more than fifteen 
(15) years of public school service elsewhere 
than in the public schools of Pennsylvania be 
allowed. 

3. That credit be allowed for any and all 
approved experience in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, without regard to breaks in 
service. 

4. That credit for teaching after the age of 
sixty-two (62) years be allowed with annual 
payments and the forty year limit be removed. 

5. That credit for teaching service lost on 
account of service in the World War be allowed 
in full. 





SCHOOL OFFICIALS’ MEETINGS 
The State Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries and the State School Directors Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual conventions in 
the Technical High School, Harrisburg as 
usual. The secretaries will meet Tuesday, 


February 10, the school directors, Wednesday 
and Thursday, February 11 and 12. 
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OPEN LETTER TO LEGISLATORS 


To the Senators and Representatives of the 
1925 Legislature of Pennsylvania: 


The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, representing a membership of 51,022 
teachers of the State, is vitally interested in 
all legislation that has as its basic principle, 
the equal educational opportunity for the boys 
and girls of the Commonwealth, the profes- 
sional welfare of the teacher and the improve- 
ment of our public school system. 


Miss Jessie Gray, a classroom teacher of 
Philadelphia who is alert to recognize all 
avenues leading to greater efficiency in service 
and higher standards of attainment for the 
schools of the State, is its President. 


Its Legislative Committee represents every 
phase of educational work from kindergarten to 
college and consists of the following members 
elected by the House of Delegates: 

Will Grant Chambers, Chairman, Dean, 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 


lege 

John Adams, Principal Perry School, 
Pittsburgh 

Charles S. Davis, Superintendent of 


Schools, Steelton 

Charles E. Dickey, Superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County Public Schools, Pitts- 
burgh 

Lucy W. Glass, Member of the State 
School Employes’ Retirement Board, 
representing 57,125 members, Harris- 
burg 

John A. H. Keith, Principal State Normal 
School, Indiana 

William H. Martin, former member of the 
Legislature, Superintendent of Schools, 
Wilkinsburg 

Mary B. McAndrew, Teacher, Carbondale 

Reuben T. Shaw, Teacher, Philadelphia 


This committee, with a background of long 
experience in various types of educational ser- 
vice, has made a thorough study of appeals 
that have come to it for legislation to correct 
injustice or to increase the efficiency of our 
school system. A number of bills, prepared 
with these objectives in view, have been care- 
fully studied and approved. These will be 
presented to this Legislature for its considera- 
tion. 

It is our desire to conserve your time and to 
spare you the annoyance of personal intrusion 
at times when you are busy. With this thought 
in mind, we shall be pleased to advise you 
from time to time of the names of the sponsors 
and the numbers of the bills that have been 
approved by our Legislative Committee. You 
will also be supplied with concise information 
as to reasons for the presentation of each bill 
and its salient points of importance. 

Furthermore the services of the Association 
are at your command. It will be a pleasure to 
serve you in every possible way. 

Very truly yours, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 





Tenure Bill 


This bill is the result of the study of the P. S. E. A. State-wide committee of twenty-five 


in co-operation with the N. E. A. committee of one hundred. 
tion in the Legislature of 1925 by the P. S. E. 


It is approved for introduc- 


A. Committee on Legislation. 


To amend sections one thousand two hundred and four and one thousand two hundred and 
eight of the act approved the eighteenth day of May, one thousand nine hundred and 
eleven, (P. L. 309), entitled “An act to establish a public school system in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, together with the provisions by which it shall be administered, 
and prescribing penalties for the violation thereof; providing revenue to establish and 
maintain the same, and the method of collecting such revenue; and repealing all laws, 
general, special or local, or any parts thereof, that are or may be inconsistent therewith;” 
providing for the employment and dismissal of teachers, principals, supervisors, directors 
of special subjects, and supervising principals. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General As- 
sembly met and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, That section 
one thousand two hundred and four of the 
act approved the eighteenth day of May, one 
thousand nine hundred and eleven, (P. L. 309), 
entitled “An act to establish a public school 
system in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
together with the provisions by which it shall 
be administered, and prescribing penalties for 
the violation thereof; providing revenue to 
establish and maintain the same, and the 
method of collecting such revenue; and repeal- 
ing all laws, general, special or local, or any 
parts thereof, that are or may be inconsistent 
therewith,” is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 1204. (Teachers of merit and experi- 
ence, who hold State certificates which exempt 
their holders from further examination, may 
be elected for any length of time not exceeding 
three years.) (1) The word “teacher,” as 
used in this section, means any person holding 
a standard certificate or the equivalent em- 
ployed in the public school system of this Com- 
monwealth as a duly qualified teacher, princi- 
pal, supervisor, director of a special subject, 
or supervising principal. 

(2) Any such teacher employed by any board 
of school directors for services during the school 
year of 1925-26, or any school year thereafter, 
shall serve for one year on probation, and such 
period of probation may be extended to three 
years by the board of school directors upon 
the written recommendation of the county or 
district superintendent; but no teacher shall 
be elected for more than three consecutive 
years as a teacher on probation, provided that 
teachers who have been granted indefinite 
tenure under existing regulations in any school 
district of the State shall be considered as 
satisfying the probationary requirements of 
this act. 

(3) Any teacher who during the period of 
probation, as hereinbefore provided, rendered 
satisfactory services shall be re-employed by 
the board of school directors for the school 
term immediately following such period of pro- 
bation, for an indefinite term under a continu- 
ing contract, which may be terminated only in 
the manner hereinafter provided in clause 
(4a) or clause (4b) of this section or in sec- 
tion 1208 of said act as amended by this act. 

(4a) Any teacher serving for an indefinite 
term under a continuing contract, whose worl: 


at any time is judged to be unsatisfactory, 
may, upon the written recommendation of the 
district or county superintendent, be placed, 
by a majority vote of the whole board of direc- 
tors, on a one year probationary tenure at the 
end of any one-half year period of a school 
year; and the contract of any such teacher, 
who has so served on probation for one year, 
and whose work continues unsatisfactory, may 
be cancelled by the majority vote of the whole 
board, but only after such a teacher has been 
served with a thirty days’ written notice of 
the charges made against him or her and has 
been given an opportunity to be heard. Only 
such directors as have heard the entire evi- 
dence shall be eligible to vote on the question 
of dismissal. No evidence shall be heard by 
the board at any time unless notice has been 
served upon such teacher of the time and.place 
of such hearing, and an opportunity afforded 
such teacher to be present at such hearing. 

(4b) The contract of any teacher serving 
for an indefinite term under a continuing con- 
tract may also be cancelled, and such teacher 
be dismissed without placing him or her on a 
probationary period, where written charges of 
unsatisfactory work, supported or unsupported, 
by the recommendation of the county or dis- 
trict superintendent, are made against such 
teacher; but no such contract shall be cancelled, 
or teacher be dismissed, except by a two-thirds 
vote of the whole board, and only after such 
a teacher has been served with a thirty days’ 
written notice of the charges made against 
him or her and has been given an opportunity 
to be heard. Only such directors as have 
heard, the entire evidence shall be eligible to 
votefupon the question of dismissal. No evi- 
dence shall be heard by the board at any time 
unless notice has been served upon such teacher 
of the time and place of such hearing and an 
opportunity afforded to such teacher to be 
present at such hearing. 

(5) Nothing in this section shall interfere 
with or prevent any board of school directors 
from assigning, transferring or reassigning a 
teacher from one department or grade to an- 
other department or grade, unless such trans- 
fer, assignment or re-assignment results in a 
reduction of the teacher’s salary; in which case 
the teacher shall be entitled to a full and fair 
hearing after proper notice. Only the direc- 
tors who heard all the evidence in the case shall 
vote on the question of assigning, transferring, 
or re-assigning a teacher in cases involving a 
reduction of salary. 

(6) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
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strued as interfering with the retirement of 
teachers from service as provided in the Public 
School Employees Retirement Law. 

Section 2. That section one thousand two 
hundred and eight of said act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Section 1208. Any principal or teacher em- 
ployed in any school district may be dismissed, 
at any time, by the board of school directors, 
on account of immorality, (incompetency,) in- 
temperance, cruelty, negligence, or for the 
violation of any of the provisions of this act; 
(Provided, That before any principal or 
teacher is dismissed he shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, after reasonable notice in 
writing of the charges made against him.) 
but no such teacher shall be dismissed except 
by a majority vote of the whole board, and only 
after he or she has been served with a thirty 
days’ written notice of the charges made 
against him or her, and has been given an 
opportunity to be heard. Only such directors 
as have heard the entire evidence shall be 
eligible to vote on the question of dismissal. 
No evidence shall be heard by the board at any 
time unless notice has been served upon such 
teacher of the time and place of such hearing, 
and an opportunity afforded to such teacher 
to be present at such hearing. 





RETIREMENT BOARD ELECTION 


On June 30, 1924, a nominating committee, 
appointed by J. George Becht in accordance 
with the Retirement Act, met in his office and 
nominated two candidates for the vacancy in 
the State School Employes’ Retirement Board 
caused by the expiration of the term of Lucy 
W. Glass. The committee consisted of: 

G. C. LL. Reimer, Principal of the State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg. 

Lillian M. Dannaker, a grade teacher of Chester. 

Belle Woomer, a grade teacher of Juniata. 

Anna Walker, Principai of the North Liberty School, 
Philadelphia. 

S. H. Replogle, Assistant Superintendent of the Alle- 
gheny County Schools, Pittsburgh. 

B. Frank Rosenberry, Superintendent of Schools of 
Palmerton. 

J. George Becht, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 


The candidates nominated were: 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg. 
Margaret T. Maguire, Philadelphia. 

Members of the Retirement System voted 
at convenient times during the fall. The elec- 
tion closed December 31. 

On January 8, 1925 the ballots were counted 
by a committee of which Superintendent 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton was Chairman. 

The results of the election were: 

Bey A GANS 50s es sn vie 17,147 votes’ 


Margaret T. Maguire......... 8,544 votes 
Claviens A... BEGUAUG os 0000050 2,677 votes 
oo” OS. RS ee Ae 27 votes 
Defective EHallots ...:........ 118 
Total votes cast. <0. i000. 0 29,513 


The present members of the Retirement 
Board are: Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh; 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona; Lucy W. Glass, 
Harrisburg. 
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LUCY W. GLASS 


Miss Lucy W. Glass, whom the members of 
the retirement system have just re-elected to 
serve for another term of three years on the 
Retirement Board, has been a classroom 
teacher in the public schools of Pennsylvania 
for thirty-five years. She taught eight years 
in ungraded work in Lawrence County, two 
years in Braddock and three years.in Jeannette 
before she was called to a position in the 
schools of Pittsburgh. After two years’ service 
in Pittsburgh she was recalled to Jeannette 
as special teacher of history in the grammar 
grades, where she remained for twenty years 
until she entered the Department of Public 
Instruction on July 1, 1920 as a representative 
of the classroom teachers of the State. 

In the Legislature of 1917 she led the suc- 
cessful campaign for the teachers’ retirement 
bill. It is difficult to overestimate the import- 
ance of this beneficent legislation and the self- 
sacrificing service which Miss Glass gave 
wholeheartedly and absolutely without stint to 
the teachers of the Commonwealth. During 
the Legislative sessions of 1919 and 1921 she 
worked to secure an increase in salary for 
public school teachers. 

The large vote by which the members of the 
retirement system re-elected Miss Glass shows 
conclusively the esteem in which she and her 
work are held by the teachers of the State. 





Or the eighty teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture in the schools of the State, twenty- 
five attended the P. S. E. A. meeting at Erie. 
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THE ERIE CONVENTION* 


The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, which held its annual meeting at Erie, 
December 29-31, 1924, has a membership of 
51,022, an increase of 3,135 during the last 
year. It is financed by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the teachers of the State in the form 
of annual-dues. It supports a central office 
with a full-time paid secretary and staff, pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, finances special 
studies of state educational problems through 
its departments and committees, pays the trav- 
eling expenses of its delegates to the N. E. A., 
has accumulated a surplus sufficient to pur- 
chase a $52,500 property for a permanent home 
in Harrisburg, and has money left in the 
treasury. 

These achievements are indicative of the pro- 
fessional spirit of our teachers. 


The Program 
The four general sessions and the meetings 
of the ten departments and their various 
sections carried out a program that rivaled 
in scope and quality those of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Ethical training, better rural schools, con- — 


tinuation schools, teacher training, teachers’ 
retirement fund, junior high schools, vocational 
guidance, home economics, school libraries, 
mathematics, English, foreign languages, 
health training, handicapped children, mental 
tests and 100 other topics were treated by 
specialists. 

A glance through this series of programs 
and comparison of this with the state associa- 
tion programs of a decade ago bring a reali- 
zation of the prodigious professional advance- 
ment of Pennsylvania teachers during recent 
years. Surely the doctors, dentists and ar- 
tisans “have nothing on” the teachers in the 
spread of specialization. 

An adequate report of the meeting would 
fill volumes. 


Why Not School Directors? 

The absence of school directors is regret- 
table. Their expenses in attendance at this an- 
nual meeting would be a profitable investment 
for any district, even if there were no special 
program for them. As the court of final judg- 
ment on school policies, they would be better 
qualified to make intelligent decisions after 
mixing with leading school people and sensing 
the trend of educational thought and practice. 


Moral Training Once More 

In almost forty years we have seldom at- 
tended an educational gathering where moral 
training and character building as a prime 
desideratum in all school activities had not a 
conspicuous place in discussion. And yet the 
groundless, malicious fiction of “the godless 
public school” still persists. 

The following pick-ups from last week’s 
meeting show that our leaders are alive to 
this subject: 





* Reprinted from ‘‘Pennsylvania’s Children,” January 
9, 1925, Bruce M. Watson, Editor. 
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Superintendent Laramy: 

“The first step in moral training is to de- 
velop IDEALS, such as honesty, truthfulness, 
patience, kindness, self-control. The next step 
is training in HABITS—physical and emo- 
tional.” (Illustrated by an incident of a child’s 
personal conquest over violent temper.) 

“The pre-school age is stressed today; but 
final results are determined by what is done 
during the adolescent period.” (Here is a 
strong argument for school influence during 
the period of 14 to 18 years, either full time 
or continuation school.) 

“We should distinguish between religion and 
morals. The school should not undo the work 
of the church.” 

_ “From six years up, there is a gradual rise 
in the moral sense.” 

“The superintendent should be impressed 
with the importance of teaching morals and 
should get the teachers with him in this. For 
example, ‘Truth,’ as a special maxim for one 
month may make a strong impression. The 
teacher stands out as the leading factor in all 
such efforts. A sound body helps. Carlyle 
said, ‘Flesh helps soul.’ ” 

“Men forget the hurtfulness of tobacco to 
the young.” 

“Art education helps to create a desire for 
better things. Music touches the heart. Sub- 
jects studied contain material for lessons in 
morality. ‘Reading offers most. The supply 
of material is so abundant that all without 
moral purpose may be discarded. Matthew 
Arnold said, ‘Habit is three-fourths of life.’ ” 
Dr. J. Lynn Barnard: 

_ “Much habit formation can be accomplished 
in the elementary school. Methods must be 
different in the highgschool. There it must be 
less direct, and largely through group action.” 
Dr. Hall-Quest: 

_“Morals cannot be taught. They are emo- 
tional, not intellectual. The heart of indi- 
viduality is in the formula, ‘I will.’ ” 
Superintendent Foster: 

“Public opinion is a great force. The as- 
sembly hour offers opportunity. Regard for 
ethical principles must be taught and drilled 
on in school.” 

Another Superintendent: 

“We sometimes take it for granted that chil- 
dren know moral obligations and duties. They 
must be taught.” 

Another Superintendent: 

“It would revolutionize children’s ideals of 
morality if exceptional examples of moral con- 
duct could be given as much publicity as is 
given to crimes and other lapses from moral 
rectitude.” 





OPPORTUNITIES 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
at Washington calls for the following: 

Music teacher. Indian Service—$1,200-1,500. 

Agent in Agricultural Education—$3,800- 
$5,000. 

Agent in Trade and Industrial Education— 
$3,800-$5,000. 











HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
Summary of Proceedings* 
Monday P. M., December 29, 1924 


The order of business was as follows: 

1. At 4:15 P. M. President Ezra Lehman 
called the House of Delegates to order and 
directed their attention to the order of busi- 
ness on page 12 of the official program. He 
called for the report of the committee on cre- 
dentials, Mr. T. T. Allen, Chairman. 

2. Report of Committee on Credentials.— 
Mr. Allen stated that his committee had ex- 
amined carefully the credentials of all dele- 
gates and found that all to whom blue badges 
had been given were entitled to sit in the 
House of Delegates. On motion of a member, 
properly seconded, the report was approved 
and all delegates certified by the Executive 
Secretary were seated in the House of Dele- 
gates. 

8. Rules of Procedure——On motion of Mr. 
M. S. Bentz, seconded by Mr. Foster, the rules 
of procedure, p. 5 of the official program, 
adopted by the Bethlehem convention, 1922 and 
re-adopted in Philadelphia, 1923 were adopted. 
They are as follows: 

1. Delegates and Alternates.—Only 
those delegates shall sit in the House of 
Delegates whose credentials are approved 
by the committee on credentials. In the 
absence of a delegate and his alternate 
no other person shall be authorized to vote 
in their stead. 

2. Debate—In debate on any motion 
each speaker shall be limited to five min- 
utes unless his time be extended, either 
(1) by unanimous consent or (2) by ma- 
jority vote of the House of Delegates. 

3. Voting—vVoting shall be by viva 
voce, except when a division is called for 
by at least twenty-five delegates. 

4, Elections.—All elections shall be by 
the method of proportional representation 
and the rules of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League shall govern. 

5. Nominations—The nomination of per- 
sons for the office of president, second vice- 
president and for membership on the com- 
mittee on resolutions and committee on 
legislation may be made from the floor of 
the House. Such nominations for the office 
of president and second vice-president 
shall be in addition to the nominations pre- 
sented by the nine departments of the 
Association. 

4. Minutes of the Philadelphia Convention. 
—Mr. Davis moved that the minutes as pub- 
lished in the February JOURNAL, 1924 be ap- 
proved. Mr. Lambert seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously voted. ‘ 

5. Report of the Executive Council by the 
President.—The President called attention to 
the report of the Executive Council printed on 
pages 26-29 of the official program. He spoke 
of the budget, the classification of accounts, 





* Compiled from stenographic report by Maude 
McIntyre, secretary to Superintendent Jno. C. Diehl, 


Erie, Pa. 
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the negotiations for the purchase of permanent 
headquarters for the Association and the elec- 
tion of Superintendent H. W. Dodd to succeed 
the late Addison L. Jones as a trustee of the 
Permanent Fund. On motion of Mr. Breidinger, 
properly seconded, the report was accepted. 


6. Report of the Treasurer—Jno. C. Wag- 
ner, treasurer, called attention to his financial 
report, printed on page 34, of the official 
program. The total expenditures for the year 
were $75,680.30, of which $20,000 was trans- 
ferred to the permanent fund and $1,000 was 
paid to bind the bargain on permanent head- 
quarters. The balance in the treasury Dec. 
15, 1924 was $50,666.82. On motion of Mr. 
Breidinger, properly seconded, the report was 
accepted. 


7. Report of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund.—H. W. Dodd, Chairman, read the re- 
port, page 34 of the official program, which 
showed a total amount in the fund on Novem- 
ber 21 of $57,533.25. He stated that since 
that date he had added to the fund interest 
and coupons which have brought it up to $57,- 
979.09. He added that three years ago the 
permanent fund consisted of $13,609.59, the 
accumulations of twenty-five years, and that 
in the last three years the accumulations have 
increased four fold. (Applause.) On motion 
of Mr. Rapp, properly seconded, the report 
was adopted. 

8. Report of the Committee on Tenure 
Problems.—H. W. Dodd, Chairman, asked, 
How many have read the report of the State- 
wide committee of twenty-five on Tenure Prob- 
lems on pages 31-33 of the official program? 
As a majority raised their hands, Dr. Dodd 
asked to be excused from reading the report, 
but he called attention to the following features 
of the report: That he and his committee have 
studied all state and city Tenure Bills avail- 
able and that the Bill which they have sub- 
mitted to the Legislative Committee embraces 
the provisions which have proved to be the 
most satisfactory in practice for the children, 
the teachers and the school districts. The plan 
proposed makes it as easy for a school dis- 
trict to get rid of an inefficient teacher as it 
is hard to get rid of a good teacher. On mo- 
tion, properly seconded, the report was re- 
ceived and placed on file. 

9. Report of the Committee on Legislation. 
—In the absence of the Chairman of the P. S. 
E. A. Committee on Legislation, Dean Will 
Grant Chambers, Dr. John A. H. Keith, chair- 
man pro tem., called attention of the delegates 
to the report on legislation, page 29 of the 
official program, and supplemented that report 
with a report of the December 29 meet- 
ing of the legislative committee. (On De- 
cember 30, Dr. Keith made a supplementary 
report on the legislative program for 1925. 
For the details of this program, see page 350.) 

Superintendent J. C. Taylor, Lackawanna 
County spoke on the proposed loan Bill. 

On the subject of State aid to local districts 
for the support of education, Dr. Keith cited 
a recent ruling of the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa, that education is a function and duty 
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of the State and that local taxes are district 
aid to the State. On motion of Dr. Sweeney, 
properly seconded, the report was accepted. 


10. Report of the Committee on Plan of 
Electing State Delegates to N. E. A. Conven- 
tion.—Mr. Joseph I. Stubbs, Chairman, di- 
rected attention to page 26 of the official pro- 
gram which contains the following recom- 
mendation of the committee: That the Presi- 
dent of the Association and the President of 
the Departments by virtue of their office be- 
come automatically State delegates to the N. 
E. A. summer convention and that the re- 
maining members to which the State is entitled 
be elected by the House of Delegates. 


Mr. Shaw: I think the plan is a very excel- 
lent one. It assures representation of the 
various departments. 

Mr. Andrews: I do not think it takes care of 
membership as represented in this Association. 
I move to amend, in order that all branches of 
the service comprising the Association shall 
be proportionally represented, be it resolved, 
That 50% of the entire delegation shall be 
elected from the elementary classroom teachers, 
30% from the secondary and university class- 
room teachers and the remaining 20% from the 
superintendents or overhead membership, and 
be it further resolved, That not more than 
10% of any delegation shall be chosen from 
any single school district in the State. 

Discussion by Mr. Bentz, Dr. Sweeney, Mr. 
Snyder, Dr. Keith and other members. 

On motion, duly made and seconded, the 
question was referred to the committee with 
a request that they report again tomorrow. 
Carried. 

11. Nominations for Officers 

1. For President 

Department of District Superintend- 

ence—Charles E. Dickey 
Department of Graded Schools—Jessie 


Gray 

Department of High Schools—George 
D. Robb 

Department of Rural Schools— 


Charles E. Dickey 

Department of Supervising Principals 
—Charles E. Dickey 

Department of Music—Jessie Gray 

Department of Vocational Education 
and Practical Art—Jessie Gray 

Mary McAndrew: Shortly before I came to 
Erie I happened to look over the 1924 Febru- 
ary number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL that recorded the election of Dr. Leh- 
man to the presidency of this Association. I 
noticed he was the seventy-fifth man to occupy 
this position, the highest within the power of 
the teachers of Pennsylvania. 

I believe the time has now come for the 
splendid gentlemen of this great organization 
to consider the fairness of giving a woman 
the honor of this position. As I look over this 
large assembly of men I feel that you must 
realize that it has been the confidence reposed 
in you by that great army of women in the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association that 
has sent you here to represent us year after 
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year. I ask you to consider how impossible 
your work as executives in your various dis- 
tricts would be without such confidence on the 
part of those who represent the great rank 
and file of the profession, the classroom teach- 
ers of this great Commonwealth. It was men 
who gave us women the right of suffrage and 
it would seem a fine and big thing for the 
men assembled here today to give us the honor 
of placing a woman at our head. In the spirit 
of fair play, then, gentlemen, I believe it 
would be gracious on your part to step aside 
and allow the women their full share in the 
management of this great association of teach- 
ers. No longer do 


“They talk about a ‘woman’s sphere’ 
As tho it had a limit; 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whispered ‘yes or no,’ 
There’s not a life or birth 
That has a feather’s weight of worth 
Without a woman in it.” 


The woman whose name I shall place in 
nomination has worked for our cause for the 
past several years with never a thought of 
self. You can never repay such women with 
money no matter what you give, but you can 
prove to them your confidence in them by 
giving them the honor that is their due. 


I asked this lady once if she with her great 
opportunities never aspired to executive posi- 
tions with higher salaries. She answered that 
she had at times but each time she resolved 
that the development of character was the 
highest aim in life and she was willing to 
stay in the classroom and thus fulfill her mis- 
sion. Such a woman, Mr. President, a class- 
room teacher, I now have the honor of placing 
in nomination—Miss Jessie Gray of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Dickey: I wish to state that I have been 
completely overcome by that address of the 
lady from Carbondale. I want to say further- 
more, I appreciate the fine compliment paid 
to me by these various departments, but noth- 
ing gives me greater pleasure than to sup- 
press my wishes at this time in deference to 
the lady who just sat down and my high 
regard for the lady she nominated. Therefore, 
I ask Mr. Chairman, that my name be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Robb: That was a splendid address the 
lady just gave us and, thanking my depart- 
ment, I wish to withdraw my name in favor of 
Miss Gray. 

2. For Second Vice-President 
John C. Diehl, Erie 
Clyde H. Garwood, Harrisburg 
William J. Jenkins, Wilkes-Barre 
Hannah Keiffer, Shippensburg 
George O. Moore, Erie 
Landis Tanger, Reading 

8. For Committee on Resolutions 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
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A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 

D. A. Kline, Bloomfield 

Holman White, Philadelphia 
4. For Committee on Legislation 

Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 

Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 

Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 

George O. Moore, Erie 

F. W. Nyhart, Luzerne 

Carmon Ross, Doylestown 

B. B. Smith, Connellsville 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 

12. State Delegates to the 1925 N. E. A. 
Summer Convention.—Dr. Keith moved that 
for the current year the President of the As- 
sociation and the Presidents of Departments 
by virtue of office become automatically State 
delegates to the N. E. A. summer convention 
and that the remaining number to which the 
State is entitled be elected by the House of 
Delegates. Seconded by Dr. Sweeney. Carried. 

13. Nominations for N. E. A. State Dele- 

gates.— 
Agnes C. Call, Chester 
W. E. DeTurck, Spring City 
A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
Thomas M. Gilland, Donora 
Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle 
Aelfric James, Easton 
C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Euphemia Mann, Philadelphia 
A. H. Martin, York 
Ethel Martz, Greensburg 
J. A. Mechling, Kittanning 
E. Y. Montanye, Philadelphia 
James N. Muir, Bethlehem 
Fred W. Nyhart, Luzerne 
A. J. Ratchford, Dunmore 
Lillian Russel, New Castle 
C. C. Smith, Mount Union 
George Brady Snyder, Pittsburgh 
F. H. Taylor, Montrose 
Isabelle White, North Braddock 

14. Place for Holding the 1925 P. S. FE. A. 
Convention.—On motion of Mr. Montgomery, 
properly seconded, the House of Delegates 
voted to empower the Executive Council to 
select the place of holding the 1925 convention. 

15. Art Department.—Mr. A. J. Blewitt 
presented a petition with over 100 signers for 
the creation of a Department of Art. On 
motion of Dr. Dodd the petition was referred 
to the Executive Council in accordance with 
the constitutional provisions governing estab- 
lishment of new departments. (See Sec. 2, 
Art. VIII of the constitution.) 

16. Adjournment—At 6:40 P. M. the 
House of Delegates adjourned to meet at 9:00 
A. M. Tuesday, Dec. 30. 

Tuesday A. M., December 30, 1924 


The order of business was as follows: 

1. At 9:15 A. M. President Lehman called 
the House of Delegates to order and directed 
their attention to p. 18 of the official program. 

2. Report of the State School Employes’ 
Retirement Board.—Mr. H. H. Baish, Secre- 
tary, stated that the present membership of 
the Retirement System is in excess of 57,000 
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and that the State Treasurer since October 
11, 1924 has paid nearly $700,000 on the 
State’s liability of $4,750,000 and that within 
the next two or three months the State’s in- 
come from the anthracite coal tax is promised 
to further reduce the amount due the Retire- 
ment System from the State. The report was 
accepted. 

3. Committee on Mental Measurement.— 
Dr. Geo. Gailey Chambers, Chairman, made a 
report of progress and recommended that the 
Committee be continued. The report was ac- 
cepted. 

4. Committee on Professional Ethics.—Dr. 
Geo. Gailey Chambers, Chairman, referred to 
the report of the committee, p. 33 of the of- 
ficial program, and requested information re- 
garding any unethical procedures in the pro- 
fession. The report was accepted. 

5. Committee on Correlation of the Junior 
High School Curriculum and College Entrance 
Requirements.—Dr. Arthur J. Jones called at- 
tention to the personnel of the committee, p. 
5, and to his report pp. 30 and 81 of the of- 
ficial program. He asked that the committee 
be continued and that the Executive Council 
be requested to appropriate a sum of money 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the com- 
mittee for another year. He outlined the pro- 
posed work of the committee as follows: 

1. To bring the problem clearly before 
the colleges and secondary schools in or- 
der to secure a sympathetic and intelli- 
gent discussion of plans for adjustment. 

2. To interview college presidents, 
deans and officers of admission in order 
to find what difficulties there may be in 
the way of the operation of the proposed 
plan and what modifications, if any, 
should be made in the plans to permit of 
their easy administration. 

3. To find from principals of high 
schools exactly how the proposed plans 
would affect the school and the problem of 
the recommendation of graduates for ad- 
mission to college. ~ 

4. To formulate plans for college en- 
trance for scnools on 8-4, 6-3-3 or 6-6 basis 
and to submit the same for action by the 
House of Delegates at the next annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. 

After considerable discussion by Superin- 
tendent Ben G. Graham, Mr. Breidinger, Miss 
Lee, Miss Turner, Dr. Keith and Dr. Jones 
the House of Delegates voted to continue the 
committee. 

6. Committee of Twenty-five on Classroom 
Teaching Problems.—Superintendent Charles 
E. Dickey of Allegheny County stated that he 
had sent out a questionnaire on teachers’ prob- - 
lems and had received responses from approxi- 
mately 1,700 teachers. The principal ques- - 
tions were 

a. Do you have too many subjects to teach? 

Yes, 398; No, 1,296. 

b. Do you have too many detailed directions 

for teaching each subject? 

Yes, 55; No, 1,641. 
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ec. Do you find that supervisors demand too 
much time for their special subjects? 
Yes, 248; No, 1,241. 
d.Is a longer day needed to do the required 
school work well? 
Only a comparatively small number be- 
lieve that a longer school day is needed 
to do the required school work well. 
e. What value do you attach to intelligence 
tests in your work? 
A variety of answers were submitted 
ranging from “no value” to “valuable.” 
Many had never used them. 


f. Do standard tests assist you in your teach- 


ing? 
Yes, 169; No, 42. 

g. Would you favor a sabbatical year on 
half-pay? 

Yes, 1,459; No, 487. 

h. Would you favor a permanent tenure law 
after a probationary service of two years 
with the present causes for dismissal? 

Yes, 1,251; No. 394. 

i.How could the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL render you greater service in 
your work? 

There were many answers, of which the 
following are characteristic: 

1. More academic discussion. 

2. Samples of objective tests. 

8. Give examples of two or three so- 
cialized recitations in arithmetic— 
fifth and sixth grades. 

Some articles on special problems. 

Tell more of what is being done. 

A detailed outline of the State 

Course of Study. 

Discuss innovations in commercial 

work. 

Devote more discussion to regular- 

ly assigned department editors in 

English, mathematics, science, etc. 

9. Less about men and more about 
school work. 

10. More than 35 people ask for prac- 
tical school problems. 

11. More type lessons. 

12. Monthly discussions of subjects, de- 
voting a month to each subject. 

13. A question and answer department. 

14. More articles on secondary educa- 
tion. 

15. Experiences in English. 

16. More help in home economics. 

17. Correlation of art with other sub- 
jects. 

18. Plans for special days. 

19. Definite suggestions as to health, 
school law, discipline and moral 
education. 

20. About 15 people say they don’t re- 
ceive the JOURNAL at all. 

21. About an equal number say they 
receive it very irregularly. 

22. One project each month. 

23. More detailed information concern- 
ing school legislation. 

24. A teacher forum. 
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25. Quite a number mention the dis- 
cussion of every day problems. 

26. More discussion of subject matter 
in primary grades. 

27. Samples of effective types of teach- 
ing. 

28. Seasonal outlines in the various 
subjects. 

29. Detailed discussion of methods. 


j. What is your most difficult classroom prob - 
lem this year? 


This question brought a variety of an- 

swers; the following are typical: 

1. “Lack of concentration.” (Quite a 

number.) 

2. To get results from dull pupils. 

3. Trying to get pupils to do a great 
deal of report work and yet know 
that they are gettin: essentials. 
Short periods. 

Inability of children .o read their 

textbooks. 

Fourth grade history. 

To develop power of retentio. 

To hold the attention of pupils. 

Carelessness in work. 

Lack of space—crowded 

rooms. 

11. To get pupils to realize big truths 
instead of minor details. 

12. A lack of worth-while silent. read- 
ing material. 

13. How to accomplish work with two 
grades in a room. 

14. How to keep certain pupils inter- 
ested. 

15. Lack of time. 

16. How to teach geography. (Many.) 

17. Too many pupils. (Many.) 

18. Teaching pupils how to study and 
to think. 

19. Teaching pupils how to organize. 

20. Home study. 

21. Discipline. 

22. Low standards of work by pupils. 

23. How to increase a usable vocabulary. 

24. Lack of seriousness. 

25. Too much work in history. 

26. Course in geography unsatisfac- 
tory. 

27. Irregular attendance. 

28. Wide difference of pupil ability 
within the grade. 

29. Lack of co-operation of parents. 

30. Insufficient library facilities. 
(Many.) 

k. What type of Course of Study do you find 
most helpful in your daily work—the out- 
lined or the detailed? 

Outlined, 1,264; Detailed, 331. 

1. What further suggestions have you to of- 
fer? Among the responses were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Activity period in school hours for 
clubs. 

2. More time for fundamentals, and 
less disturbance from observance of 
special weeks, etc. 


Sees MS 


school 
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38. More general geography, less state 
geography in 7th grade. 

4, Leave of absence with pay in case 
of sickness. 

5. Eleven ask for salary in twelve 
payments. 

6. More practical aids. 

7. Special schools for retarded chil- 
dren. 

8. Several ask for more teachers and 
smaller classes. 

9. Seven ask for half-pay during ill- 
ness. 

10. Helping hints for rural teachers. 

11. More time given to the three “R’s.” 

12. Elimination of unnecessary sub- 
jects. 

13. Special teachers for specially re- 
tarded pupils. 

14. Local institutes to replace county 
institutes. 

15. Five would like to have a single 
session day, beginning at 8:30 and 
closing at 3:00. 

16. Many suggest less clerical work. 

17. Special provision for retarded chil- 
dren. 

18. How to make teachers more sus- 
ceptible to growth. 

Now that we have some of these classroom 
teachers’ problems before us, some effort 
should be made to solve them. Some are 
worthy of legislation, others are suggestive as 
administrative measures. Practically all need 
careful analysis. It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that this preliminary report should be 
referred to the Executive Council, the commit- 
tee on policy and the several committees of 
the Association which function in the line of 
these suggestions. It is also the opinion of 
the committee that the committee should be 
reduced in size, given an appropriation com- 
mensurate with its task and continued for 
another year. 

Moved and seconded that the report be re- 
ceived and the recommendations put into ef- 
fect. Carried. 

7. Committee of Twenty-five on Rural 
School Problems.—Dr. Lee L. Driver presented 
an excellent report on this great educational 
problem, which was accepted and approved. 

8. Committee on Retirement Allowances.— 
Superintendent Charles S. Davis read the fol- 
lowing report sent by Dr. Oliver P. Cornman, 
Chairman: 


Retirement Allowances 


Your committee of 25 on the problems of 
Retirement Allowances was appointed by the 
President of this Association at the request of 
the President of the National Education As- 
sociation to co-operate with the Committee of 
100 on Retirement Allowances of the N. E. A. 
and to consider also questions concerning the 
School Employees Retirement System of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Your committee through correspondence 
with the Chairman of the Committee of 100 
participated as actively as possible in the work 
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of that Committee making what contribution it * 


could to the report of that Committee. This 
report, organized and edited under the able 
direction of the Chairman, Mr. Philip E. Carl- 
son, of Minneapolis, was presented to the 1924 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly of the N. 
E. A. held in Washington, D. C., and was 
unanimously adopted. It has been published 
as a Research Bulletin of the N. E. A. (Vol. 
II, No. 3). It is an able presentation of the 
principles that should govern retirement legis- 
lation and with the bibliography and other 
supplementary material it contains, consti- 
tutes one of the most recent and valuable 
reference documents on this subject available 
at the present time. 


It is unfortunately true that many of the 
teachers’ retirement systems in operation in 
this country are not based upon sound financial 
principles and, from an actuarial standpoint 
are, in effect, insolvent. Though such sys- 
tems may in the early years of their existence 
seem to have abundant resources, the funda- 
mental defects of their financial provisions will 
be evident as their future liabilities mature. 
After a few years of operation, therefore, 
drastic revision of such systems becomes nec- 
essary to save them from utter bankruptcy. 


The School Employees Retirement System 
of Pennsylvania, however, was based upon a 
careful actuarial evaluation of costs and since 
its establishment has enjoyed the distinction 
of being not only one of the comparatively few 
sound systems of this country, but also of 
being one of the best in the completeness of 
its provisions for safeguarding the interests 
both of the employees and of the State. The 
integrity of its financial structure is beyond 
question, and its ability to fulfil justly and ef- 
fectively the purposes for which such systems 
are designed is equally assured. 


Several minor amendments to the system 
have been before the legislatures of 1921 and 
1923 with a view to improving certain details 
of its provisions and further perfecting its 
service for the betterment of this School Sys- 
tem. These suggested Amendments failed to 
be enacted, partly because, in some instances, 
they did not seem to be drawn so as adequately 
to safeguard the financial requirements of the 
system, and partly because it was deemed in- 
advisable to make any changes in the early 
years of its operation or, at least, until the 
periodic evaluations required by the law should 
have furnished a clear picture of the exact 
condition of the system on the basis of actual 
experience. 


Your Legislative Committee at the Novem- 
ber meeting reviewed this matter and 
“The consensus of opinion was that it 
would be unwise to propose amendments to 
the Retirement Act in the 1925 Legisla- 
ture which would increase the State’s lia- 
bility, but that this conclusion should be 
held in abeyance pending the report of 
Messrs. Buck and Forster on the present 
status of the Retirement System.” 
This report (the 1924 evaluation as pro- 
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vided in the law) has been completed and the 
Secretary of the Retirement Board has kindly 
furnished your committee with a summary 
statement giving its essential features. 


The actuarial report is an able and clear 
presentation of the present status of the sys- 
tem. The “Valuation balance sheet” of all 
the funds (computed on the basis of “present 
values” of all assets and liabilities, immediate 
and prospective), shows a surplus to the credit 
of the system. The “experience” has been 
found to be in remarkably close agreement 
with the “expectancy” and the facts testify 
clearly to the care and accuracy with which 
the system was devised. 

It is pointed out, however, in the report 

“that there is carried as an asset of this 

(contingent) fund back contributions to 

the contingent fund amounting to $996,- 

244 which are now over due and that this 

amount is equal to nearly 40 per cent of 

the assets which should now be in the 
fund. Should this amount not be receiv- 
ed there would be a deficit in the fund of 

a very serious character. A delay in the 

payment of contributions of this charac- 

ter results in a loss of anticipated inter- 
est earnings which unless offset by some 
other favorable experience of the system 
will produce a deficit in its operations.” 

It is also pointed out that contributions to 
State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2 to the 
amount of $4,555,368 are over due. This was 
shown in the balance sheet as a prospective 
asset of that fund. It represents the failure 
of the State to make in full the contribution 
of 2.8 per cent (5.6 per cent for each biennium) 
of the total pay roll of the school system as 
provided in the law. 

The following quotations from the report 
give a clear and exact statement of the facts 
and a careful consequent judgment as to the 
condition of the fund: 

“Taken as a whole, if all contributions 

required of the State had been made as 

anticipated, the retirement system would 
now be in a highly satisfactory condition 
with all obligations covered and a surplus 
of $134,920. As conditions now stand, the 

State is making up its back contributions, 

but as of June 30, 1924, there were still 

reported in arrears, contributions from 
the State and local districts as follows: 


Due the Contingent Reserve 





rere ory $ 996,244 
Due the State Annuity Re- 

serve Bund No. 2). ..66s0<: __ 4,455,368 

MED. sciences cwatens canes $5,451,612 


The balance sheet shows that it is highly 
important to the solvency of the system 
that the amount due the Contingent Re- 
serve Fund be properly paid and that the 
full amount of the future contributions 
be similarly paid if the State is to keep 
the system solvent and keep faith with 
the new employees in providing the ex- 
pected benefits on a jointly contributory 
basis. 
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The balance sheet indicates that while 
the State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2 
is not in as favorable a position as it 
would have been if the full contributions 
had been made, nevertheless the fund is 
in better condition than might have been 
expected from the fact that full contri- 
butions had not been paid. Although the 
full arrears of the State should be paid 
in under the provisions of number 343 of 
the acts of 1917 it may be that the pay- 
ment of the balance of the obligations 
for present employees could be spread 
over the remainder of the original term 
of thirty years, if in the judgment of the 
retirement board and the legislature such 
action should be taken. Such action would 
reduce the amount of the immediate ap- 
propriations required by the State and 
the local districts but it would not in any 
way affect the total amount which would 
have to be paid ultimately. In view of the 
present attitude of the State Government 
to make good all of the State’s obligations 
the balance sheet as a whole may be taken 
as indicating the system to be in a very 
satisfactory condition.” 

It will be necessary for the Secretary of the 
Retirement Board to present to the legislature 
the needs of the system, including not only 
the amounts required for the regular biennial 
appropriations in accordance with the rates 
established in the law, but also those necessary 
to make up the deficit, making a total budget 
requirement of, in round numbers, $10,000,000. 

In view of the facts herein presented, it is 
deemed inadvisable to urge any amendments 
at this session of the legislature that would 
increase the liabilities of the State. 

Your Committee, however, has carefully 
considered certain suggested amendments, as 
follows: 

1. Provision that contributions shall be 
made and retiring allowances computed on 
the basis of the full salary of all employees, 
thus removing the $2,000 salary limitation now 
in the law. 


2. Provision for credit for a limited num- 
ber of. years of approved experience elsewhere 
than in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 


3. Provision for credit for any and all ap- 
proved experience in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania without regard to breaks in the 
service. 

4. Provision for credit for service rendered 
after age 62. 

5. Provision for credit for time lost from 
service in the public schools by reason of ser- 
vice in the World War. 

The first amendment is reasonable and just 
and would remove the only class-legislation 
feature to be found in the Retirement Act. 
Under the salary schedules now in force, the 
amendment would affect favorably a much 
greater proportion of the members of the Re- 
tirement System than were affected when the 
law was enacted. The limitation was made 
in the original draft of the law as a matter of 
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expediency and against the advice of the actu- 
ary that all members of the system should be 
treated alike and that the saving effected by 
this limitation was so small as to be prac- 
tically negligible. The enactment of the 
amendment would place the Pennsylvania law 
on a level with those of New York and New 
Jersey in this important respect. 

The second amendment has been urged on 
behalf of members who enter the Pennsyl- 
vania system with years of experience else- 
where. Its enactment would make it neces- 
sary, in order to avoid discrimination against 
those within the system, to enact also the third 
amendment. Such credit for experience can 
be best allowed between states where a system 
of reciprocity has been worked out. Iowa, 
New York and New York City, for example, 
give such credit in the case of teachers from 
places which reciprocate. This is a nation- 
wide problem and one for the consideration of 
the national committee. 


It should be understood, of course, that any 
such amendments should be so drawn that 
any member of the system to be benefited 
thereby would be required to make up his back 
contributions from July 1, 1919,—the date of 
establishment of the system. 


The State Association has in its files care- 
ful actuarial computations of the cost of some 
of the amendments thus briefly reviewed. The 
costs would not be prohibitive if the deficit 
herein before referred to were removed, but 
your committee believes that it would not be 
expedient to advocate any considerable increase 
of costs to the State at the present time. 

In conclusion, attention may be directed to 
the fact that during the present administra- 
tion notable progress has been made toward 
the development of an adequate budget system 
for the finances of the State. In any future 
budgetary consideration, expenses required by 
law (as in the case of the definite rates estab- 
lished for the retirement system) should be 
regarded as fixed charges to be met before any 
other distribution of funds may take place. 
If this were the established practice, as it 
should be, there could not be even partial fail- 
ure to meet the legal obligation to keep the 
Retirement System upon the reserve basis 
provided in the Act. We believe, however, 
there has been no deliberate default on the 
part of the State. On the contrary, we share 
the confidence expressed in the actuaries’ re- 
port in the intention of the legislature to see 
that all the obligations of the State and local 
districts are fully met and, with this in mind, 
beg to congratulate the members of the Retire- 
ment System upon the condition, present and 
prospective, of the fund. 

President Lehman: Is it the wish of the As- 
sociation that final action on the report be de- 
ferred until we hear the report of the commit- 
tee on legislation? 

Dr. Keith: The report of Messrs. Buck and 
Forster who have made a study of the valua- 
tion of the Retirement System as of June 30, 
1924 shows that the several funds of the Re- 
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tirement Association are in such sound finan- 
cial condition that a reduction of the contribu- 
tion by the State and school districts from 
5.6 per cent to 4.0 per cent is possible and 
still be assured of the necessary accumulated 
reserves at the end of the thirty years from 
1919 or twenty-five years from date. 

Because of this fact, the time is ripe to 
consider certain amendments to the Retire- 
ment Act on the basis of merit and without 
the slightest danger of jeopardizing the fund 
of the Retirement Association. 

Your Committee on Legislation unanimously 
recommends the following amendments: 

1. That contributions shall be made and 
retirement allowances computed on the basis 
of the full salary of all employees, thus re- 
moving the $2,000 salary limitation now in 
the law. 

2. That credit for not more than fifteen 
(15) years of public school service elsewhere 
than in the public schools of Pennsylvania be 
allowed. 

3. That credit be allowed for any and all 
approved experience in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, without regard to breaks in 
service. 

4. That credit for teaching after the age 
of sixty-two (62) years be allowed with an- 
nual payments and the forty year limit be re- 
moved. 

5. That credit for teaching service lost on 
account of service in the World War be al- 
lowed in full. 

On motion, properly seconded, the report was 
received and the recommendations accepted. 

9. Unfinished Business.— 

a. Plan of Sending State Delegates to 
N. E. A. Conventions—Mr. Joseph I. 
Stubbs stated that his committee was un- 
able to devise a better plan for paying the 
expenses of State delegates than the one 
he proposed yesterday. He therefore 
moved the approval of the plan to allow 
delegates railroad fare plus Pullman fare 
and $6 a day for five days. The House 
of Delegates voted $1,500 to cover ex- 
penses of twenty State delegates to the 
1925 summer convention of the N. E. A. 

b. Purchase of Permanent Headquar- 
ters.—The President summarized _ the 
work of the Committee on Permanent 
Association Headquarters and _ recom- 
mended the purchase of the property at 
400 N. Third Street, Harrisburg for 
$52,500. The House of Delegates author- 
ized the Executive Council to buy the 
property and voted $30,000 Prec the 
permanent fund to apply on the purchase 
price. 

c. Art Department.—Mr. A. J. Blew- 
itt presented a petition for the creation 
of a Department of Art and stated that 
the Executive Council recommended an 
amendment to the constitution creating 
the proposed new department. On motion 
of Dr. Sweeney, properly seconded, the 
House of Delegates voted in favor of such 
an amendment. 
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10. Election of Officers—Mr. George H. 
Hallett, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Proportional 
Representation League, Philadelphia, explain- 
ed the preferential ballot. Ballots were then 
distributed and President Lehman appointed 
20 tellers to assist in counting the bellots. 

11. Adjournment.—At 12:00 M., the 1924 
House of Delegates adjourned sine die. 





BUSINESS SESSION OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Wednesday P. M., December 31, 1924 


At the general session Wednesday after- 
noon the Association transacted the following 
business: 

1. Amendment to the Constitution.—Presi- 
dent Lehman stated that, on the basis of a 
petition with over 100 signers for the creation 
of a Department of Art, the Executive Coun- 
cil recommended the creation of such a de- 
partment. On a motion, properly seconded, 
embodying the recommendation, the Associa- 
tion voted to amend Section 1, Article VIII 
of the constitution by creating a Department 
of Art. 

2. Supplementary Report of the Treasurer. 
—Jno. C. Wagner, Treasurer, reported as fol- 
lows on membership in the Association: 

Total number of members enrolled July 


1, 1924 to December 31, 1924....... 48,725 
Total number enrolled at close of ses- 
Se ina chased daca aen 45,590 





Increase in number enrolled ‘De- 
gg oe ee eee 3,135 

Editorial Note—The paid membership in 
the P. S. E. A. for the last year (Dec. 15, 1923- 
Dec. 15, 1924) was 51,022. That number is 
98.8 per cent of the 51,600 certificated public 
school teachers of the State for 1923-24. 

3. Scranton for 1925.—President Lehman 
announced that the Executive Council had 
accepted the invitation from Superintendent 
Rhys Powell to hold the 1925 convention of 
the P. S. E. A. in Scranton. 

4. Resclutions.—Dr. J. W. Sweeney, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented the report, page 361, which was adopt- 
ed without a dissenting vote: 

5. Introduction of the President-Elect.—At 
the request of President Lehman, Supt. Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton escorted Miss Jessie Gray, 
Philadelphia to the rostrum and presented her 
in a few well-chosen remarks as President- 
Elect of the Association for 1925. President 
Lehman offered Miss Gray the gavel in order 
that he might resume his place in the ranks 
of the Association, but she graciously asked 
him to continue as President till the close of 
the convention. ‘She thanked the teachers of 
the State for conferring upon her the highest 
honor in their power to give and assured them 
of her untiring devotion in promoting their 
best interests. 

6. Results of the Election.—President Leh- 
man announced the following results of the 
election: 
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President—Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
2nd Vice-President—John C. Diehl, Erie 
Committee on Resolutions: 

M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 

D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 

Holman White, Philadelphia 
Committee on Legislation: 

Charles §. Davis, Steelton 

Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 

Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 

Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
N. E. A. State Delegates: 

Agnes C. Call, Chester 

W. E. DeTurck, Spring City 

A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 

Thomas M. Gilland, Donora 

Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle 

Euphemia Mann, Philadelphia 

J. A. Mechling, Kittanning 

Fred W. Nyhart, Luzerne 

George Brady Snyder, Pittsburgh 

Isabelle White, North Braddock 


RESOLUTIONS 


Your Committee on Resolutions after due 
consideration of matters brought before this 
convention beg to submit the following: 

1. Realizing the increased efficiency that 
has resulted in the teaching profession from 
the operation of the Edmonds Law, be it 
resolved, That we urge the Legislature to 
make appropriations sufficient to carry out all 
the requirements of this law. 

2. Since the several bureaus and the spe- 
cialists of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion have freely given expert advice and ren- 
dered field service which has been of great 
value, since the money expended for such work 
has given rich educational returns, and to the 
end that we may have a continuance of this 
high class guidance and assistance; be it 
resolved, That we express our appreciation 
and approval of the courteous, prompt and 
helpful service given by the Department of 
Public Instruction during the year, and That 
we urge upon the Governor and the Legislature 
the importance of giving to the Department 
of Public Instruction sufficient appropriation 
to augment the staff and to provide for the 
expense of such needed service. 

8. Since the educational standard of the 
rural schools of Pennsylvania is far below the 
standard of the schools in our urban centers, 
and since we realize that a radical change ‘is 
required to give to the rural children the edu- 
cational advantages they should have; there- 
fore, be it resolved, That we give our endorse- 
ment to the plan proposed by the Committee 
on Rural School Problems, providing for con- 
solidation of all feasible rural schools; the 
providing for class supervision through the 
helping teacher or supervisor; providing for a 
higher minimum salary for holders of State 
certificates of fourth class districts, and for 
annual increments for teachers in fourth class 
districts on the same basis as now provided 
in third class districts on condition that the 
money required for such increments be paid 
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by the State; providing that the State pay 
for the transportation of rural pupils of high 
school grade to consolidated or urban high 
schools in the same proportion as is now paid 
for the transportation of elementary pupils. 
Where a rural one-teacher school can not be 
brought into a consolidated school, that such 
a school, in plant, equipment and teacher be 
of a State standard grade and that the State 
make a special appropriation to develop and 
maintain such schools. 

4. Resolved, That the Committee on Re- 
tirement be commended for its recent survey 
of the situation. That in future State budge- 
tary consideration, expenses required by law, 
as definite rates established for the retirement 
system, be regarded as fixed charges to be met 
before any other distribution of funds takes 
place. 

That, as soon as the present deficit, caused 
by deferred State payments be removed, definite 
steps be taken to have enacted by the Legisla- 
ture, the suggested amendments to the Re- 
tirement Law considered by the Committee. 


5. Resolved, That we recommend the enact- 
ment of a sane Teacher’s Tenure Law, which 
would increase the efficiency of teachers and 
stabilize the teaching force. 

6. Believing that a larger unit of taxation 
and administration of school affairs will make 
for greater efficiency and economy in the opera- 
tion of our schools and through this means 
give a more equal educational opportunity to 
all children regardless of the place of residence, 
be it resolved, That we endorse the county 
unit plan and ask that a law be enacted making 
it permissive for the school districts of any 
county to adopt the county as a unit of school 
taxation and administration. 

7. Since the efficiency of the future teach- 
ing body of the State will be determined by 
the training the Normal Schools can give to 
those preparing for the profession, be it re- 
solved, That we ask the Legislature to make 
ample appropriation to our State Normal 
Schools. 

8. To enable school districts of low valua- 
tion to erect proper school buildings, be it 
resolved, That we endorse the principle in- 
cluded in the Fowler House Bill Number 757, 
in the last Legislature, providing State aid 
when necessary in the erection or reconstruc- 
tion of school buildings. 

9. Resolved, That we again emphasize the 
importance of kindergartens, and urge each 
community to provide kindergarten advantages 
for its children. 

10. Resolved, That adequate appropriation 
be made for the education of the deaf, the 
blind and other handicapped children and that 
at least 75 per cent of the cost of this educa- 
tion shall be borne by the State. 

11. Resolved, That we urge increased ap- 
propriations, above what are now made by 
our Legislature for the maintenance of evening 
school, for adults and for children above com- 
pulsory school age. We further advise that 
credits be given in elementary and high school 
courses in evening schools for the completion 
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of work equivalent to that required in the 
regular day school. 


12. Resolved, That we renew our declara- 
tion of former years favoring the Administra- 
tion Bill, now pending in Congress, providing 
for a Department of Education that will recog- 
nize, dignify and develop education in the 
several states thus resulting in unified, har- 
monious, national, educational achievement. 


13. Resolved, That, owing to the low stand- 
ards of child protection in many parts of the 
country; to the fact that every state is af- 
fected by the quality of citizenship of every 
other state; that federal legislation accelerates 
the enactment and enforcement of proper child 
labor laws in all states; we urge favorable 
action by the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania upon the child labor amendment adopted 
by Congress at its last session and submitted 
to the several state legislatures for ratification. 


14. Resolved, That we urge upon teachers 
as educational and community leaders, the 
necessity of their interest in stimulating vot- 
ing at all elections so that the best interests 
of American democracy may be advanced and 
maintained. 


15. Since education is essentially concerned 
with conservation of all resources that make 
for wholesome and happy living, and since the 
conservation of the State forests of Pennsyl- 
vania is necessary to the well being of future 
generations, and, since revenues from State 
forests are applied to the maintenance of the 
educational institutions of the State; therefore, 
be it. resolved, That the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association endorses the proposed 
bond issue for State forests. 


16. Since we are deeply conscious of the 
imperative necessity of substituting for war, 
the principle of arbitration and international 
law developed through international co-opera- 
tion of nations; therefore, be it resolved, That 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
urge our nation to enter into international co- 
operation with other nations to the end that 
war may be outlawed. 


17. Resolved, (a) That we express to the 
Board of Education of Erie, John C. Diehl, 
Superintendent of Schools, and those associ- 
ated with him, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Press and all the hospitable people of Erie 
our keen appreciation of the warm welcome 
that they have extended to us, and of the 
splendid arrangements that have been made 
for our comfort and entertainment during this 
convention. 

(b) That we are indebted to our President, 
Ezra Lehman, for his untiring and devoted 
service during his administration; to him, the 
officers and to the chairmen of the several 
departments for the very helpful and enjoy- 
able programs. 

(c) That we again voice our appreciation of 
our efficient and indefatigable Executive Sec- 
retary, James Herbert Kelley. 

(d) That we greatly missed the presence of 
our State Superintendent, Doctor J. George 
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Becht. We regret exceedingly that physical 
disability has deprived us of his inspiration 
and leadership. We hereby convey to him our 
heartfelt sympathy, and earnestly hope and 
pray that he may be speedily restored to health 
so that he may again assume the direction of 
our educational affairs and that Pennsylvania 
by his ability and guidance may move forward 
to her merited place, educationally, among the 
states. 


J. W. SWEENEY, Chairman 
ANNA W. WALKER 

Kate G. BARNES 

MARTHA S. GILL 

W. LEE GILMORE 

E. M. BALSBAUGH 

GEORGE E. MARK 
Committee on Resolutions 





P. S. E. A. OFFICERS FOR 1925 


President—Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 


First Vice-President—Ezra Lehman, Shippens- 
burg 


Second Vice-President—John C. Diehl, Erie 
Legislative Committee 


A. Term expires Dec. 31, 1925 
John Adams, Pittsburgh 
Will Grant Chambers, State College 
John A. H. Keith, Indiana 
William H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 

B. Term expires Dec. 31, 1926 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 


Resolutions Committee 


A. Term expires Dec. 31, 1925 
E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon 
Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 
Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh 
George E. Mark, Lansdowne 
Anna Walker, Philadelphia 
B. Term expires Dec. 31, 1926 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 
Holman White, Philadelphia 


I. DEPARTMENTS 
1. Art 


President, A. J. Blewitt, East Stroudsburg 
Vice-Pres., Marguerite Perkins, York 
Secretary, Grace Lenox, Bethlehem 
2. College and Teacher Training School 
President, Frank Kramer, Gettysburg 
Vice-Pres., C. C. Crawford, Edinboro 
Secretary, Paul A. Mertz, Harrisburg 
Executive Committee: 
John D. Brooks, Chambersburg 
T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 
3. County Superintendence 
President, D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 
Vice-Pres.. P. D. Blair, Meadville 
Secretary, Anna E. Kyle, Brookville 


4, 
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District Superintendence 

President, H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Clyde Houck, Berwick 
Secretary, G. B. Gerberich, Greenville 

. Graded School 

President, Margaret J. Lowman, Indiana 
Vice-Pres., Aelfric James, Easton 
Secretary, Nellie McCann, Dunmore 


3. High School 


President, Charles B. Fager, Jr., Harris- 
burg 
Vice-Pres., W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek 
Secretary, Gertrude H. Gaggin, Erie 
. Music 
President, Gwilym Davies, Wilkes-Barre 
Vice-Pres., Paul E. Beck, Stroudsburg 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
. Rural School 
President, Thomas A. Bock, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., E. J. Strawn, State College 
Secretary, Elizabeth E. Grimm, Revere 
. Supervising Principals 
President, Thomas Francis, Scranton 
Vice-Pres., C. V. Erdly, Phillipsburg 
Secretary, C. E. Cole, Birdsboro 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
President, James B. Berry, Meadville 
Vice-Pres., Frank B. Bennett, Spring 
Mills 
Secretary, Fred E. Heagele, Hazleton 


II. HIGH SCHOOL SECTIONS 


. Classical 
President, Walter E. Severance, Harris- 
burg 
Vice-Pres., Martha B. Mong, Erie 
Secretary, A. Violet Dubar, Titusville 
. Commercial 


President, George R. Fisher, Erie 

Vice-Pres., G. G. Hill, Indiana 

Secretary, E. H. Keller, Harrisburg 
English 

President, Mabel Mulock, Altoona 

Vice-Pres., R. E. Blakeslee, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Janet Crawford, Franklin 


. Junior High School 


President, Ben G. Graham, New Castle 


. Mathematics 


President, J. N. D. Wilkinson, Clarion 
Vice-Pres., N. W. Rankin, Coraopolis 
Secretary, Cleeland, Pittsburgh 


. Science 


President, Cora Smith, 817 Poplar St., Erie 

Vice-Pres., Mr. Krall, Penn H. S., Green- 
ville 

Secretary, Frederick L. Pond, Meadville 


. Social Studies (Pennsylvania Council for the 


Social Studies) 
President, R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 
Secretary, Margaret Kolloch, Philadelphia 
Executive Committee: 

P. W. Hutson, Pittsburgh 

J. Lynn Barnard, Harrisburg 
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8. Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Asso- 

ciation 
Executive Committee: 

R. B. Taylor, Norristown 
A. Lester Crapser, Scranton 
C. S. Davis, Steelton 
Harry L. Smith, Milton 
L. G. Lichleiter, Boswell 
J. F. Puderbaugh, Lock Haven 
J. Foster Gehrett, Pittsburgh 
F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney 


III. VOCATIONAL SECTIONS 
1. Agriculture 
President, Charles Reiter, Dimock 
Vice-Pres., P. O. Van Ness, Towanda 
Secretary, Russell Strang, Trucksville 


2. Continuation 
President, R. R. Neely, Allentown 
Vice-Pres., James H. Fuller, Scranton 
Secretary, Martha Goulden, Wilkes-Barre 


3. Home Economics 
President, Ethel Giltner, Erie 
Vice-Pres., Helen Marshall, Clairton 
Secretary, Laura DeForest, Warren 


4. Industrial Arts 
President, L. H. Turner, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Raymond Hawke, Braddock 
Secretary, R. J. Greenly, Abington 


IV. ROUND TABLES 
1. Americanization 
President, Charles B. Cross, Erie 
Vice-Pres., Miss E. B. Rupp, Connellsville 
Secretary, Caroline M. Reedy, Reading 
Executive Committee: 
A. W. Castle, Harrisburg 
Vincent Colelli, Philadelphia 
Mary Nolin, Pittsburgh 
J. M. Berkey, Pittsburgh 
2. College and University 
President, George H. Reavis, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Howard Omwake, Lancaster 
Secretary, F. Nevin Schaeffer, Lancaster 
Executive Committee: 
William O. Allen, Easton 
Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle 
3. Council on Educational Method 
President, G. A. Yoakam, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., John A. H. Keith, Indiana . 
Secretary, Josephine F. Grainger, Allen- 
town 
4. College Teachers of Education 
President, F. G. Henke, Meadville 
Vice-Pres., Frank G. Davis, Lewisburg 
Secretary, Carson Ryan, Swarthmore 
Executive Committee : 
W. O. Allen, Easton, with officers 
5. Educational and Vocational Guidance 
President, Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Lavinia Reed, Rochester 
6. Health Education 
President, H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre 
Vice-Pres., E. M. Sanders, Indiana 
Secretary, Anna L. Stanley, Harrisburg 
7. Kindergarten-Primary 
President, Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Jane McKenzie, Pittsburgh 
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Secretary, Adelaide Illman, Philadelphia 
Executive Committee: 
Elizabeth F. Rice, Scranton 
Julia Wade Abbott, Philadelphia 
Mary Adair, Philadelphia 
8. Library 
President, Mai A. Clinedinst, York 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Anna Allen, Reading 
Secretary, Mary Anderson, Scranton 
Executive Committee: 
Clara E. Howard, Pittsburgh 
Maud Minster, Altoona 
Mary Moorhead, Pittsburgh 
Caroline Wakefield, Pittsburgh 
Edith Brinkmann, Philadelphia 
Adeline B. Zachert, Harrisburg 
9. Modern Language 
President, W. D. Meikle, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Philip M. Palmer, Bethlehem 
Secretary, Pearl Badger, Erie 
Council: 
Leo Rockwell, Lewisburg 
Emily Redmond, Pittsburgh 
Jennie Buelens, Erie 


10. Pennsylvania Association of 

Teachers of Normal Schools 

President, Clyde Francis Lytle, Kutztown 
Secretary, Marion Blood, Shippensburg 


11. Pennsylvania Teacher Training Association 
President, Roy Stewart McDougall, Lock 
Haven 
Vice-Pres., William P. Harley, Shippens- 
burg 
Secretary, Jennie M. Ackerman, Indiana 
Executive Committee: 
W. P. Harley, Shippensburg 
C. A. Middleswarth, Clarion 
Hannah A. Kieffer, Shippensburg 
Vera Amy Simpson, Indiana 
Jane Roberts. Bloomsburg 
12. Pennsylvania Bookmen’s League 
President, John F. L. Morris, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., R. F. Knowlton, Ardmore 
Secretary, G. A. Sigman, Philadelphia 
Treasurer, H. A. Clingen, Reading 
Executive Committee: 
R. F. Knowlton, Ardmore 
G. A. Sigman, Philadelphia 
H. C. Clingen, Reading 
T. W. Bevan, Merchantville, N. J. 
John F. L. Morris, Philadelphia 


13. Pennsylvania Council of Geography 
President, Nelle G. Hudson, Edinboro 
Vice-Pres., Frank E. Williams, Swarth- 

more 
Secretary, Thomas M. Gilland, Donora 
14. Special Education 
President, Ada M. Forry, Columbia 
Vice-Pres., Pauline McQuillen, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Margaret Meagher, Philadel- 
phia 

Executive Committee: 
M. Estelle Funk, Philadelphia 
Lucretia Gibbs, York 
Lena Mann, Donora 
Martha MacDonald, Pittsburgh 
Selinda MacCauley, Philadelphia 
May Bruce, Polk 


English 
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Adams County: 
Lydia Rebert, Littlestown. 


Allegheny County: 

Anna Duncan, Aspinwall; Lois Musselman, Brad- 
dock; Florence E. Luty, Duquesne; Olive Mellon, 
East McKeesport; Maude Stephenson, 144 W. Swiss- 
vale Ave., Edgewood, Pittsburgh; Curtis Watts, Im- 
perial; Mabel Moore, McKees Rocks; McKeesport: 
Elfrida Cole, 327 Shaw Avenue; Ruth Dahlman, 
1678 Fawcett Ave.; Blanche Garvin, Lincoln Way; 
L. W. Strong, 1830 Beech St.; Max Wherry, Mun- 
hall; Mary Campbell, North Braddock; Isabel White, 
North Braddock; Pittsburgh: Jessie Adams, Avalon; 
Ralph Blakeslee, Allegheny High School; Mary E. 
Bowman, Browns Place; Maud Clayton, Columbus 
School; Henrietta Coleman, Carrick High School, 
Mt. Oliver Station; Olive Cribbs, Woolslair School; 
Marie J. Dallard, 3940 Liberty Avenue; Will Ear- 
hart, Fulton Building; Katherine Foulke, Schenley 
High School; L. L. Hartley, Schenley High School; 
Minnie F. McFarland, 147 Dithridge St.; Ida Me- 
Kenzie, Troy Hill School; Pauline McQuillan, Frank- 
lin School, Foxhurst St.; Adda Mann, Greenfield 
School; J. W. Martindell, Peabody High School; H. 
G. Masters, Allen School; John H. Moore, Ralston 
Industrial School; Mazie Nagel, 2733 W. Carson St.; 
Laura Neibaum, Dilworth School; Sara Palmer, 
Bellefield School; Blanche Pantall, Obey School; 
S. T. Pearley, Avalon; Mary Roach, Gladstone Junior 
High School; Mary T. Scott, Greenfield School; Sara 
Scott, 258 Dithridge St.; George B. Snyder, Business 
High School; Minnie Steffen, Fulton Building; Grace 
G. Swan, Hancock School; Helda Twentier, Mt. 
Lebanon Public School, South Hills Branch; Enid 
Wolsey, Osceola School; Carrie L. Wylie, Pittsburgh 
Jr. High School; Jessie J. Ryan, Swissvale; Charles 
F. Young, Swissvale; Mary Buck, Tarentum; Tirzah 
Mellon, Wall; E. E. Hicks, Wilkinsburg; Mary Scott, 
Wilkinsburg, R. D. 1. - 


Armstrong County: 
R. D. Welch, Ford City; E. O. Liggett, Freeport; 
Clyde W. Cranmer, Kittanning; C. M. Heilman, 
Kittanning; Eugene Brady, Worthington. 


Leaver County: 
Samuel Fausold, Ambridge; Maud Harsha, Beaver; 
Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls; W. G. Lambert, Beaver 
T'alls; William Henry Hall, Woodlawn. 


Bediord County: 


Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford; J. Warren Maclay, Fish- 
ertown. 


Berks County: 
Clyde Francis Lytle, Kutztown; Newton W. Geiss, 
Oley; Walter S. Frees, 173 W. Oley St., Reading; 
Margaret Herner, Reading; Annetta Krug, 2446 
Grandview Ave., Mt. Penn, Reading; Bessie Mason, 
224 Oley St., Reading; Eli M. Rapp, Reading; Edgar 
L. Hartman, Temple; B. F. Leinbach, West Leesport; 
Annie E. Kintzer, Womelsdorf; Laura M, Snyder, 
Womelsdorf. 


Blair County: 
Altoona: W. H. Burd, 1929 West Chestnut St.; 
T. 8S. Davis, R. D. 1; Daisy I. Gruver, 1516 7th St.; 
Robert E. Laramy, Supt. of Schools; E. Marie Lentz, 
422 Willow Avenue; H. J. Barrett, Hollidaysburg; 
Paul L. Brandt, Juniata; H. S. Fleck, Tyrone; Edna 
Oppel, Tyrone. 


Bradford County: 
E. E. Crediford, Athens; M. Enid White, Sayre; 
J. A. Morrow, Towanda; E. A. Quackenbush, To- 
wanda; Louise Reynders, Ulster. 

Bucks County: 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown; S. K. Faust, Hulmeville; 
Edith Weidler, Newtown; Anna N. Roeder, Perkasie; 
Elizabeth Grimm, Revere. 

Butler County: 
L. T. Black, Butler; John T. Connell, Butler; Calvin 
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Hogg, Slippery Rock; Inis McClymonds, Slippery 
Rock; Arthur W. Talbert, West Sunbury. 


Cambria County: 

Mary Kelly, Conemaugh; M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; 
R. H. Biter, Gallitzin; Eleanor Paterick, Hastings; 
Johnstown: Myra Bowman, 19 Akers Street; Cora 
Keim, 506 Grove Avenue; James Killius, 506 High- 
land Avenue; Scott R. Lackey, 261 Glenn Street; 
I. G. Lambert, 223 Frederick Street; E. S. Kagarise, 
Salix; Mary Fox, Spangler; Rowena Pringle, Wil- 
more. 


Cameron County: 
Marian E. Larrabee, Emporium. 


Carbon County: 


B. M. Shull, Lehighton; John Messersmith, Pai- 
merton. 


Center County: 
Mary Underwood, Bellefonte; F. B. Bennett, Spring 
Mills; W. A. Broyles, State College. 


Chester County: 
Carl O. Benner, Coatesville; Mary A. Maule, Coates- 
ville; Madison W. Tignor, Downingtown; Ethel 
Piersol, Honey Brook; Mrs. Lewis Patterson, Mail- 
vern; W. E. DeTurck, Spring City; J. I. Stubbs, 
West Grove. 


Clarion County: 


Cc. C. Green, Clarion; E. H. DeVilder, Leeper; Zoe 
Bashline, Sligo. 


Clearfield County: 


William C. Sampson, DuBois; Mrs. T. C. Hoyt, Jr., 
Indiana; Ruth Williamson, Punxsutawney. 


Clinton County: 


William Courtney, Castonea; Nelson P. Benson, Lock 
Haven. 


Columbia County: 
M. E. Houck, Berwick; Fred Hosler, Millville. 


Crawford County: 
J. H. Titsler, Cochranton; Wesley Bartholomew, 
Meadville; P. D. Blair, Meadville; W. W. Irwin, 
Meadville; Lillian Wiard, Springboro; Norman 
Koontz, Titusville. 

Cumberland County: 
Florence Barbour, Boiling Springs; Caroline Davis, 
Carlisle; H. H. Diller, Carlisle; Mervin G. Filler, 
Carlisle; Edith Fegley, Mechanicsburg; W. P. Harley, 
Shippensburg; J. S. Heiges, Shippensburg. 


Dauphin County: 
Harrisburg: I. D. App, Kelly Building; Margaretta 
Dougherty, 567 S. 19th St.; Charles B. Fager, 2417 
North Front St.; William D. Meikle, 2514 N. 6th 
St.; Walter E. Severance, Central High School; J. E. 
Sherk, 3202 Derry St.; A. M. Hinkle, Hershey; Henry 
G. Will, Penbrook. 


Delaware County: 
Agnes C, Call, Chester; Edna McKain, Chester; A. 
H. Showalter, Chester; Marguerite C. Dougherty, 
Darby; Walter L. Philips, Lansdowne; A. G. C. 
Smith, Media; William H. Swank, Media, R. D. 1; 
Sue E. Andrews, Norwood; Anna E. Roxby, Swarth- 
more; Robert S. Anderson, Upper Darby. 


Elk County: 
Cc. E. Wilson, Johnsonburg; W. M. Peirce, Ridgway; 
J. J. Lynch, St. Marys; J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys. 


Erie County: 

Edith Cook, Corry; Edna J. Hazen, Cranesville; 
W. J. Snyder, Edinboro; Erie: Charles H. Derby, 
209 East 28th St.; Annie McKean, 907 Poplar St.; 
Hilda Meyer, R. F. D. 7; Martha B. Mong; 2822 Hol- 
land St.; R. S. Penfield, Baker Block; Hylma D. 
Turner, 338 West 7th St.; W. J. McQuiston, North 
East; Minnie Andrews, North Girard. 


Fayette County: 
Charles H. Cuppett, Belle Vernon, R. D.; Bela B. 
Smith, Connellsville; R. K. Smith, Dawson; Albert 
Montgomery, Fairchance; Anna Montgomery, Fay- 
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ette City; Elmer G. Mallory, Masontown; James G. 
Robinson, Smock; Charles A. Miller, South Browns- 
ville; James J. Pauley, South Brownsville; John S. 
Carroll, Uniontown; J. A. Lubold, Uniontown. 


Forest County: 
Robert Meade, Kellettville. 


Franklin: 


J. F, Faust, Chambersburg; Clara Overcash, Cham- 
bersburg; Frank Thornton, Lancaster; oO. s. 
Swanger, Roxbury; Rose E. Rhone, Waynesboro. 


Greene County: 


G. W. Keister, Carmichaels; Leslie V. Brock, 
Waynesburg; George F. Dunkelberger, Waynesburg; 
W. I, Johnson, Waynesburg. 


Huntingdon County: 


H. W. Slothower, Mount Unicn; Z. R. Howell, Orbi- 
sonia. 


Indiana County: 


John Davis, Arcadia; J. F, Chapman, Indiana; John 
A. H. Keith, Indiana; Helen M. Pence, Indiana; 
D. L. Winger, Indiana. 


Jefferson County: 


«, A. Anderson, Brookville; Anna E. Kyle, Brook- 
ville; I. M. Wilson, Brookville; Margaret Coakley, 
Punxsutawney, 


Lackawanna County: 


Leon Bly, Carbondale; Mary B. McAndrew, Carbon- 
dale; Nellie McCann, Dunmore; Adeline B. Cobb, 
Olyphant; Mary J. McHale, Olyphant; Scranton: 
John M. Beaumont, 1103 Grandview St.; Mary L. 
Clark, 543 West Market St.; Marie L. Diem, 1413 
Washington St.; Joseph M. Dunleavy, 1215 Pittston 
Ave.; James R. Gilligan, Bicycle Club; J. B. Hawker, 
818 Columbia St.; Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, 439 
Phelps St.; J. C. Taylor, Court House; P. H. Ken- 
nedy, Simpson; M. J. Lioyd, Taylor. 


Lancaster County: 

S. A. Conway, Elizabethtown; Margaret Bair, Honey 
Brook; Lancaster: Elizabeth R. Martin, 968 East 
Orange St.; Stacy E. Peters, 427 N. Charlotte St.; 
Eleanor Work, 639 N. Pine St.; H. C. Burgard, 
Manheim; Verna Peck, Maytown; C. H. Gordinier, 
Millersville; Elsie B. Jackson, Nine Points; Esther 
Caldwell, Safe Harbor, R, D. 1. 


Lawrence County: 


Mary B. Humphrey, Ellwood City; New Castle: 
Mary Aiken, 317 East St.; Nicholas Cassillo, 412 N. 
Mercer St.; Ben. G. Graham, Supt. of Schools; Irene 
Mechling, 614 Spruce St. 


Lebanon County: 


Grace E. Light, Avon; Cyrus G. Hostetter, Cleona; 
Naomi Light, Lebanon; R. P. Wolfersberger, Leba- 
non; V. C. Zener, Myerstown. 


Lehigh County: 
Allentown: Mabel M. Heberling, 229 S. 5th St.; 
Nelson Kern, Allentown; Mary E, Leiby, 518 Wash- 
ington St.; C. F. Seidel, 120 S, 22nd St.; John S. 
Stettler, 922 Delaware Avenue, Bethlehem; G. E. 
Oswald, Catasauqua; H. J. Reinhard, Catasauqua; 
LaRoy C. Best, Neffs. 


Luzerne County: 


Andrew Ruszin, Alden Station; Alice T. Morahan, 
Avoca; Victor E. Lewis, Edwardsville; F. R. Gilbert, 
Forty Fort; A. A. Killian, Forty Fort; Hazleton: 
William A. Herr, 567 Grant St.; Owen Sharkey, 
525 Grant St.;; John G,. Steckroth, 628 N. Wyoming 
St.; J. R. Merkel, Kingston; F. J. Regan, Kingston; 
F. A. McCarthy, Miners Mills; Claire M. Conway, 
Nanticoke; John Davis, Nanticoke; E. A. Evans, 
Parsons; Regina Collier, Pittston; Elizabeth Daugher, 
Pittston; John P. Gibbons, Plains; A. A. Maguire, 
Plains; Laura Jones, Plymouth; A. L. Lenhan, Sugar 
Notch; Wilkes-Barre: Warren M. Beidler, 28 Gates 
St.; J. P. Breidinger, 348 S. Franklin St.; Joseph 
H. Finn, 2nd National Bank Bldg.; F. W. Nyhart, 
9 Oxford St.; John T. Samuel, 129 S. Hancock St.; 
J. P. Shannon, 659 E. Northampton St.; H. H. 
Zeiser, 81 N. Washington St. 
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Lycoming County: 


Howard Otis Bay, Jersey Shore; George A. Ferrell, 
Picture Rocks; A. M. Weaver, Williamsport. 


McKean County: : 
Paul C. Snyder, Bradford; Margaret MacEwen, 
Kane; Olive Winship, Port Allegany; Mrs. Laura 
VanDusen, Smethport. 


Mercer County: 
E. M. Mixer, Farrell; Mabel Simmons, Greenville; 
H. M. B. Lehn, Grove City; Lloyd M. Taylor, Jack- 
son Center; Louise F. McClellan, Mercer; Nellie Pat- 
ton, Sandy Lake; W. D. Gamble, Sharon, 


Mifflin County: 


Latora S. Markel, Lewistown; H. W. Firth, Yeagers- 
town. 


Monroe County: 


T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg; Arthur J. Blewitt, 
East Stroudsburg. 


Montgomery County: 
J. CG. Weirick, Abington; Sophie Kefer, Bryn Mawr; 
Cc. W. Wotring, East Greenville; Elizabeth B. Scar- 
borough, Hatboro; Edward R. Robbins, Jenkintown. 


Montour County: 
Fred W. Diehl, Danville. 


Northampton County: 


Bethlehem: Emma S. Benner, 239 Wall St.; Mrs. 
Ella VanDyke Brown, 424 West 4th St.; L. R. Drown, 
Lehigh University; P. J. Hall, 1237 Russel Avenue; 
W. O. Allen, Easton; M. A. Richards, Easton; 
Charles F. Stecker, Easton; R. N. Taylor, Heller- 
town; G. A. Grim, Nazareth; Clyde S. Frankenfield, 
Northampton. 


Northumberland County: 


Charles E. Chaffee, Herndon; Kate Daley, Locust 
Gap; Emily Reichard, Milton; Paul Keefer, Sun- 
bury; M. J. Girton, Turbotville. 


Perry County: 
A. E. Deckard, New Bloomfield; D. A. Kline, New 
Bloomfield. 


Philadelphia: 

Julia Wade Abbott, Grant School; Robert J. Adams, 
Jr., 1327 Spring Garden St.; Alta M. Bard, 2052 
Catherine St.; Amelia Beaudoux, 1029 Spruce St,; 
M. Roberta Bischoff, 1307 Dyre St.; Frances L. 
Bowers, Germantown School; Martha E. Boyer, 6420 
N. 12th St.; Philip A. Boyer, Thomas Junior High 
School; Xenia C. Clampitt, 6805 N. 11th St.; Carryl 
A. Coburn, 620 N. 56th St.; Charles M. Dudley, 
Tacony and Pratt Sts.; Florence Fitzpatrick, 46 W. 
Rockland St., Germantown; M. Estelle Funk, 933 N. 
5th St.; Martha S. Gill, 704 N. 44th St.; Jessie Gray, 
1210 Fillmore St.; Margaret Haubert, 1519 Foulkrod 
St.; Esther S. Hogg, 4934 Osage Ave.; Arthur J. 
Jones, University of Pennsylvania; Janet G. Jordan, 
2209 Spruce St.; Mary S. Lee, 879 Wynnewood Road; 
Walter Lefferts, 222 South 58rd St.; Pearl McCoy, 
7019 Paschal St.; Robert MacMillan, 56423 Angora 
Terrace; Euphemia M. Mann, 1022 Clinton St.; Vero- 
nica Michels, 2008 N. 6th St.; Edwin Y. Montayne, 
8018 Crispin St.; Helen S. Mueller, 5937 Latonia 
Ave.; John O’Boyle, 5327 N. 18th St.; Mary C. 
Peacock, Philadelphia Normal School; Mary W. 
‘ Reisse, 1702 N. 18th St.; Lora B. Scott, 1709 N. 
17th St.; Reuben T. Shaw, W. Philadelphia High 
School for Boys; Barnet Shear, 1626 East Passyunk 
Ave.; Andrew M. Strang, 1843 E. Cambria St.; George 
E. Walk, Temple University; Anna W. Walker, 5732 
Spruce St.; Cornelius J. Walter, 1122 S. Peach St.; 
Holman White, Taylor School; Edwin H. Larson, 
Laurel Springs, New Jersey; James McCracken, 39 
Wilmot Ave., Lianerch. 


Schuylkill County: 


Maurice Singley, Delano; Katie Rinck, Mahanoy 
City; Laura Rossbach, St. Nicholas; J. F. Derr, 
Tamaqua. 


Snyder County: 
Heber C. Hendricks, Selinsgrove. 
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Somerset County: 
Goldie Shaulis, Acosta; Lee Lichliter, Boswell; D. 
H. Bauman, Meyersdale; Milton A. Baker; Somerset, 
R. D. 2; Marion Lambert, Somerset; Della Hiteshew, 
Windber. 


Sullivan County: 
c. E, Jewell, Dushore. 


Susquehanna County: 


Charles Reiter, PDimoch; R. M. Sampson, Montrose; 
F, H. Taylor, Montrose. 


Tioga County: 


Mrs. Maud B. King, Knoxville; Carrie Edgcomb, 
Westfield. 


Union County: 


Frank G. Davis, Lewisburg; Mrs. W. D. Golightly, 
Lewisburg. 


Venango County: 
c. E. Carter, Franklin; Ina Hoover, Franklin; C. E. 
Wertman, Franklin; Bertha E. Ward, Oil City; W. 
Cc. Frantz, Rouseville. 


Warren County: 
E. G. Beckwith, Russell; C. W. Mitchell, Sheffield; 
Lillian Duprey, Youngsville. 


Washington County: 

E. C. Snyder, Bentleyville; Newton Kerstetter, Cali- 
fornia; Viola Cox, Donora; C. B. Braden, Elders- 
ville; Stanley A. Wengert, Ellsworth; J. L. Roberts, 
Lock Haven; William G. Burkett, Midway; Howard 
W. Crane, Monongahela City; S. V. Kimberland, 
Washington; J. C. Stiers, Washington; Glenn Wil- 
liams, West Middletown; Georgene Holmes. 


Wayne County: 
Herman E. Wiant, Honesdale; Mark L. Fisher, Way- 
mart, . 


Westmoreland County: 
Harry W. Hardy, Belle Vernon; Jessie Dunn, Done- 
gal; Bess Johnston, Greensburg; Libbie McQuaide, 
Greensburg; Mary Bevan, Irwin; Katharine Haver- 
len, Latrobe, R. D. 8; C. W. Ashbaugh, Leechburg; 
H. Neely, Monessen; Nora Snyder, Monessen; 
H. B. Weaver, New Kensington; Ethel Martz, New 
Stanton; Ivy Cease, Pleasant Unity; Ann Ritchie, 
Scottdale; Claude Mitchell, West Newton; Flora B. 
Spiegel, West Newton; Janet Mason, Yukon. 


Wyoming County: 
Irvin D. Ritter, Tunkhannock. 


York County: 


J. K. Moore, Dillsburg; Sara V. Wertz, Hanover; 
J. Kimber Grimm, Red Lion; Catherine Manges. 
West York; H. J. Traub, Wrightsville; York: C. B. 
Heinly, Box 215; A. H. Martin, 1436 W. Market 
St.; R. O. Stoops, 300 E. Market St. 





COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The organization meeting of the Council on 
Educational Method was held in the auditorium 
of the Academy High School at Erie Wednes- 
day, December 31, at 11:30 A. M. 

The Chairman, G. A. Yoakam of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, spoke of the advantages 
of a Council on Educational Method for the 
study of methods of instruction and the ad- 
vantages of spreading study results through 
the establishment of local councils and through 
affiliation with the National Council on Educa- 
tional method. He then introduced William 
C. Bagley of Columbia University who spoke 
about the menace of the growing crime wave 
In our country and the imperative need for the 
adoption by educators of certain methods of 
instruction that would deal effectively with 
this very great evil. He stressed the need for 
the adoption by school people of such a reme- 
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dial program lest outside organizations force 
one upon them. 

At the close of Dr. Bagley’s stirring appeal, 
a business meeting was held. It was decided 
to organize a Council on Educational Method 
as a round table conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 

A motion was carried to have the Chairman 
appoint a committee to nominate officers and 
report back to the Council through the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. Dr. Yoakam appointed on the nomi- 
nating committee, Miss Heberling, Mr. Van 
Houten and Mr. Slawson. Their selection fol- 
lows: President, Dr. G. A. Yoakam, Pitts- 
burgh; Vice-President, Dr. John A. H. Keith, 
Indiana, and Secretary, Miss Josephine F. 
Grainger, Allentown. 

Plans for local organization meetings will 
be sent to the districts and training schools 
represented at the meeting. Others interested 
in securing such plans may do so by addressing 
the Secretary. 





ALL COLLEGE DINNER 

One of the most pleasant social periods 
which punctuated the programs and business 
meetings at the Erie Convention was the All 
College Dinner, held at six o’clock on December 
29. W.O. Allen of Lafayette College as chair- 
man assembled 204 college people from thirty- 
nine colleges within and without the State. 
Grove City College led the roster of guests 
with an attendance of 25. 

Robert E. Vinson, President of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio, addressed 
the guests on the subject “Getting Back to the 
Individual” and no speech was more thoroughly 
enjoyed than this one delivered before a staid 
alumni group who for the time forgot the dig- 
nity resting on their shoulders and were “good 
fellows together.” 

The attendance at the dinner by colleges 
follows: 


Albright College..... 13 Muhlenberg College.. 7 
Allegheny College... 19 Muskingum College.. 1 
Beaver College ...... 2 New York University. 2 
Bucknell College.... 13 i gee 6 
Carnegie Institute.... 2 PRIRCOGtG «s+ ccsesce 1 
Columbia, T. College. 5 Susquehanna Univ. .. 3 
Cornell University.... 2 Syracuse ....... Gig ds 1 
Dickinson College.... 10 TRNOG” 2i ta disttatiohes 1 
Drexel Institute 4 Transylvania (Ky).. 1 
Franklin & Marshall. 12 Univ. of Illinois 1 
Geneva College ...... 1 Univ. of Indiana..... 1 
yettysburg College... 4 Univ. of Iowa ...... 1 
MOE cc wanenace cae 2 Univ. of Penna. F 5 
Grinnell (Iowa) ... 1 Univ. of PRE 2.06001 7 
Grove City College.. 25 Urein 268 CA ota 5 
Juniata College ..... 1 Washington & Jeffer- 

Lafayette College.... 7 NTS a 3 400 apie wes 1 
Lehigh University.... 2 Wren. .checceere 1 
Moravian College . 1 Westminster ........ 4 
Mt. St. Vincent...... 1 Western Reserve Univ. 1 
Guests and Tickets without names.............. 50 
Ce eerie Wa Fyre ir ae ey Cee Pam y iy 204 
Number of Colleges Represented................ 39 





PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION HOLDS 
BANQUET 

The Pennsylvania Society for Vocational 
Education held its annual banquet at the 
Lawrence Hotel, Erie, Tuesday noon, Decem- 
ber 30. The attendance was large and included 
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a group of prominent manufacturers and mem- 
bers of the Erie School Board. 


L. H. Dennis served as toastmaster and Mrs. 
Beulah Manley presided over the business ses- 
sion. Mrs. Anna L. Burdick of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education gave an inter- 
esting address on “Women in Industry” and 
described her recent visit to. Europe where 
she made a study of part-time education. 

Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Pittsburgh, read a report 
of the State Committee studying re-distribution 
of vocational funds which contained the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. Have all teachers reimbursed from State 
funds under the Edmonds Act. _ 

2. Grant full-time Smith-Hughes day voca- 
tional teachers additional aid beyond 
that received on the Edmonds Act rang- 
ing from 25 to 55%. These percentile are 
based upon true valuation back of each 
teacher and the classification of the 
school district. 

3. Continue to reimburse evening Smith- 
Hughes classes to the extent of 66 2-3% 
of the salaries paid. 

4. Grant general continuation school full-time 
teachers 20% vocational aid in addition 
to that received under the Edmonds Act. 

5. Grant joint vocational schools $500 addi- 
tional aid annually. 

6. Remove maximum aid limit to any one 
district. 

7. Provide prompt semi-annual reimburse- 
ment. 





LOCAL BRANCHES 
The following local branches in addition to 
those published in earlier numbers of the 
JOURNAL have reported an enrollment of 100% 
for the current year and have sent their dues 
and enrollment cards to Headquarters: 


pe a ee 230 100% 
Armstrong County .......... 549 100% 
WE oS ces cccs se 482 100% 
Bedford County ............. 346 100% 
a iisdverdicn wes «00% 45 100% 
7 SPR VA ry eer eres 113 100% 
CRAMIBOPODUPE 20... 005. c sees 89 100% 
NE nite is hh ninth 60.4 oe 0's 290 100%. 
Clarion State Normal School... 21 100% 
Columbia County ............ 249 100% 
GID. son needs scéecces 107 100% 
Dunbar Township ........... 90 100% 
East Stroudsburg State Normal 

ee Sere Tete 41 100% 
Edinboro State Normal School. 28 100% 
SL ide SCR eS adic heats 557 100% 
IRL SS. i. ues tas wage oem 105 100% 
Fayette County ......2.0...0%. 864 100% 
ot: ... eee 44 100% 
Franklin County ............. 297 100% 
CN oc. 6 OS BS. 116 100% 
Jefferson County ............ 404 100% 
pS ee eee re 472 100% 
DD cise « ian aKes kW o's 44 100% 
PT Te eee Cee 59 100% 
Lycoming County ........... 317 100% 
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McKean County ............. 225 100% 
Mount Pleasant Township.... 17 100% 
i LORETO AOC EC EEE 158 100% 
New Kensington ............. 77 100% 
PI <. o Sbe ich ene 53 100% 
SE NAS OSIRIS RCR Reat Boes Par 99 100% 
PE ac eucak ein skoknwss ss 796 100% 
ee Co cee ee aes 135 100% 
Susquehanna County ........ . 279 100% 
SED i cna se wk as-c ens = gain 74 100% 
NR i's EN 0h 0@awew an 121 100% 
Venango County ............ 223 100% 
reer ter 239 100% 
Washington County .......... 1119 100% 
West Chester State Normal 

| Le Tee 50 100% 
Westmoreland County ........ 1152 100% 





CINCINNATI CONVENTION 


February 22-26, 1925 

Round-trip tickets for the Cincinnati Con- 
vention on the identification certificate plan 
will be sold at one and one-half fare for the 
round trip, applicable for members of the Na- 
tional Education Association and dependent 
members of the families. Tickets will be good 
via the same route in both directions. 

Round-trip tickets will be sold from Central 
Passenger Association territory February 18. 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 25. When validated 
at regular ticket offices in Cincinnati, tickets 
will be good for return from February 21 to 
March 4. 

Identification certificates may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., or from 
the N. E. A. State Director, 10 S. Market 
Square, Harrisburg, Pa. No adjustment of 
fare can be made for anyone who neglects to 
secure in advance the railroad identification 
certificates. 


Hotels 


Communications regarding hotel accommo- 
dations should be addressed to Thomas Quin- 
lan, Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Special Pullman from Harrisburg 


A special Pullman with accommodations for 
27 men will leave Harrisburg Saturday even- 
ing, February 21 at 8:19 o’clock for Cincin- 
nati. If more than 27 desire to go with the 
“bunch,” additional Pullman service will be 
provided. 

A convenient schedule on the Cincinnati Lim- 
ited, No. 53 is 


Lv. North Philadelphia ........ Saturday 5:50 P. M. 
Lat, PIO ~ iiv a 0% 0 00 4 eS WO « Saturday 4:50 P. M. 
Ow EPR cee ae Saturday 7:26 P. M. 
Tae WEE | 0.0.04 8 ore Soo a wacsee Saturday 8:19 P. M. 
EePy OND Kt ive lloct st ctweeee Saturday 11:11 P. M. 

Gs SORES Asien 's es Sunday 9:10 A. M. 


Ar. Cincinnati 


The return trip may be made on the Gotham 
Limited, No. 154-54 


BV GEROTRIS e E ene oh Thursday 9:55 
APH DIOOND 6056 0 5 oc ve Cee cco Friday 12:10 


P. M. 
P. M. 
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Pe eer rare ee eee Friday 2:67 P. M. 
po ) Perret err e ror Friday 4:25 P. M. 
BE WING. |g asic Veescsccots Friday 7:60 BP. M. 
Ar. North Philadelphia ........ Friday 7:34 P. M. 


These trains are not extra fare trains in 
and out of Harrisburg. The extra fare from 
Philadelphia to Harrisburg on No. 53 is $2.40. 

Regular one-way fares to Cincinnati are 


Fee Fe «5. in a Soe Sis Seth ewes eviews $23.77 

Pe ae re ee cee ee ee 20.02 

Fe IN wos a ocale Sic'eis carmsanees Swatacs 11.19 
Pullman fares to Cincinnati are 

From Harrisburg, tower berth .......ccccccsee $5.63 

From Harrisburg, upper berth ............... 4.50 

From Harrisburg, drawing room.............. 21.00 


Send request (no money) for reservation to 
the Executive Secretary, 10 S. Market Square, 
Harrisburg. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters and Dinner 


Pennsylvania Headquarters will be in the 
Hotel Sinton. 


The Pennsylvania dinner will be held Tues- 
day evening, February 24 promptly at 6:00 
o’clock in the Mezzanine of the Hotel Sinton. 
Price per plate is $3.00. Make early reserva- 
tion (with or without money) through the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 10 S. Market Square, Har- 
risburg. 





MISS GRAY’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 349) 


for which they, no less than we, are respon- 
sible. The avowed love for education is maud- 
lin sentiment if it does not awaken generous 
support. We always provide for and protect 
what we love. 


This year we shall look forward to the oc- 
cupancy of the new home of the P. S. E. A. as 
a sign of its vigorous growth. It will be to 
us not only a sign of our growth, our increased 
strength but also a constant source of useful- 
ness to the teachers. We congratulate our 
zealous retiring president, Dr. Lehman, and 
his Executive Council on the fruits of their 
labors; when they retire, their works shall 
follow them with happy memories. 


Of Erie we shall always remember the de- 
lightful hospitality, the cheery smiles and 
hand-shakes, the gladness to have us there. 
Surely we can say a most cordial “Thank you” 
to Mayor Williams, Superintendent Diehl and 
his able assistant, Mr. Moore, and all thd 
teachers of Erie. 


And now a closing word to us teachers. We 
are leading an army of children to a victory 
of peace. Ours be the hands to throw them 
the torch by which to read the textbook of 
life aright. We break faith, not with the 
dead, but with the living, if we hold not true 
to our ideals. It is a worthy challenge. 


As a farewell let us say to one another 
et cya wishes for the Happiest New 
ear! 
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HARRY R. ALLEN 


Harry R. Allen, for the last four years 
Supervisor of Physical Education in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, will soon re- 
turn to his former work in the Philadelphia 


Normal School. Mr. Allen received his train- 
ing in the Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis, Indiana. After 
completing the course there he taught for three 
years in the Indianapolis high schools. From 
1911 to 1918, he served as critic teacher in 
Physical Education in the Philadelphia School 
of Pedagogy. During the World War he served 
with the rank of First Lieutenant at Ft. Mc- 
Henry, Maryland as recreation and morale 
officer. After the Armistice he returned at 
once to the Philadelphia Normal School. A 
year later he entered the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

The past four years Mr. Allen has done 


_notable work with the Pennsylvania Inter- 


Scholastic Athletic Association. His work has 
been most successful and his leaving State 
work is greatly regretted by a host of friends 
and well wishers. 





HEALTH BULLETIN 

The death rate from pneumonia is consid- 
erably higher in Pennsylvania than in any 
other State in the Union. 

A most interesting discussion of this death 
rate and its probable causes occurs in the 
November number of the Statistical Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Teachers interested may secure a copy 
from Dr. Louis H. Dublin, Statistician, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
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THE COUNTY UNIT PLAN OF ORGANI- 
ZATION 


The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion at its meeting at Erie, December 29-31 
inclusive, 1924, unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Believing that a larger unit of taxation 
and administration of school affairs will 
make for greater efficiency and economy in 
the operation of our schools and through this 
means give a more equal educational oppor- 
tunity to all children regardless of the place 
of residence, therefore, be it resolved, That 
we endorse the County Unit plan and ask 
that a law be enacted making it permissive 
for the school districts of any county to 
adopt the County as a Unit of school taxa- 
tion and administration. 

It will be noticed that the resolution makes 
the legislation permissive—that is, that the 
adoption of the county unit is left to the resi- 
dents of the county to decide whether or not 
it is to apply to their particular county. It 
contemplates the election of a County Board 
of Education with adequate powers to admin- 
ister the school law upon a much broader basis, 
but the local boards will be retained with lim- 
ited powers of control. It will provide for a 
uniform tax rate throughout the county and 
all communities, rich and poor, may have the 
same minimum educational advantages. 

This resolution expresses the trend of 
thought in education held by the country’s lead- 
ing educators, who, realizing the inequalities 
and injustices arising under the present sys- 
tem, feel that an equalization of educational 
opportunity may be secured only through a 
larger unit of taxation and school administra- 
tion. 

Governor Smith of New York recently called 
the attention of the legislature to the need of 
constructive legislation on this question recom- 
mending larger administrative and tax units 
and a larger measure of direct support by the 
State—the increased appropriation to apply 
to teachers’ salaries under such a plan as will! 
assure to country districts as good teachers 
as the city districts enjoy. 

Advocates of the county unit plan claim the 
following advantages over the township and 
borough systems: 


1. It makes possible a larger unit of taxa- 
tion thus equalizing the burden of support 
of the schools and providing adequate 
revenues for all types of communities with- 
out regard to whether these communities 
are rich or poor. 

2. It equalizes educational opportunities to 
all children of a county by providing a 
uniform school term, adequate supervision, 
a better assignment of teachers and a 
richer elementary and high school cur- 
riculum. It will provide for adjustments 
and combinations of schools and grades of 
schools and also a better type of building 
and more adequate equipment. 

3. It will make possible much more satisfac- 
tory high school districts and remove the 
present difficulties of providing high school 
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advantages to all pupils within easy reach 
of established high schools. This larger 
high school district will make possible 
all the privileges of our best modern 
high schools. Larger units of high 
school organization will permit of consoli- 
dation of smaller high schools. 

4. It will eliminate the expensive and waste- 
ful small unit of business transactions by 
permitting the uniform adoption of text 
books and more economical purchase of 
school supplies, etc. 

5. The selection, control and supervision of 
teachers by county authorities are very 
likely to.result in more satisfactory con- 
ditions of tenure, higher qualification of 
teachers and in general better teaching. 

6. It will support the modern program of 
fostering vocational education throughout 
the State and emphasize a more complete 
system of health education. 

7. It will provide for a plan of uniform com- 
pulsory attendance throughout the county. 

8. It will make possible a satisfactory bal- 
ance of power between the small unit and 
a larger unit of school administration. 

9. It will apply only to school districts 
under the supervision of the county super- 
intendent. 

10. This plan contemplates the retention of 
proper authority in the local district and 
thus preserves the long established prin- 
ciple of the right of the people to control 
their schools. 





NEW DEPARTMENT MEMBERS 


Three new appointments to the Vocational 
Bureau of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion were made on January 1. 

V. A. Martin, a graduate of State College 
and for the past five years Vocational Super- 
visor in Allegheny County, was appointed Su- 
pervisor of Agriculture. Previous to his ser- 
vice in Allegheny County, Mr. Martin taught 
agriculture in Montrose, Susquehanna County 
and Newton Square, Delaware County. 

C. E. Hedden, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation in the Altoona Schools, was made Super- 
visor of Industrial Education. Mr. Hedden is 
a graduate of Stevens Institute of Technology 
and received his A. M. Degree in 1917 from 
Columbia. He taught at Caldwell, New Jersey, 
Stevens Institute, Carnegie Institute and has 
served at Altoona since 1912. 

J. J. Matthews, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Chester, was appointed a Supervisor 
of Industrial Education. Mr. Matthews gradu- 
ated from Swarthmore College in 1915 in the 
mechanical engineering course. In addition to 
his wide industrial experiences, Mr. Matthews 
taught at Swarthmore College and has been 
Vocational Director in Chester since 1919. 

Mrs. Anna G. Green, Supervisor of Home 
Economics in the Department of Public In- 
struction since 1917, is now Assistant Director 
of Vocational Education. Mrs. Green is a 
graduate of Carnegie Institute and obtained 
her B. S. Degree in Vocational Education from 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1922. 
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WHO’S WHO? 


Elizabeth Township, Allegheny County 

Elizabeth Township, situated between the 
Monongahela and Youghiogheny Rivers in the 
southern part of Allegheny county, has forty- 
one teachers in fourteen buildings, seven of 
which are one-room schools. There are pianos 
in five of the buildings. Nine buildings have 
school libraries purchased from the proceeds 
of entertainments. In these libraries are over 
five hundred carefully selected volumes and 


five sets of reference books. 

















a ~ 


John and Francis Carney of Fergus School, 
Elizabeth Twp., Allegheny Co. These boys 
raised 130 white leghorn pullets last summer 
and are keeping egg and feed records on 
the flock this winter. : 


Two of the buildings are new, a ten-room 
building at Wylie which takes the place of 
one destroyed by fire and a six-room building 
at Boston which is in use since January, 1925. 
A junior high school will probably be the next 
building erected. 

Health instruction is given in all the schools. 
The children are weighed regularly in more 
than half the buildings. One soccer and four 
foot ball teams represented athletics last fall. 
The offering for Junior Red Cross amounted 
to more than $90.00. 

The average attendance for the township for 
September, 1924, was ninety-nine per cent, for 
October ninety-eight per cent and for Novem- 
ber ninety-seven per cent.. This remarkable 
attendance under the existing conditions is due 
to the emphasis of the principal and teachers, 
to a good attendance officer and to the import- 
ant place given to special activities like the 
following: 

At Washington, a one-room school of about 
forty pupils, hot lunch has been served for 
several years. Practically all the children in 
this school carry lunch and one hot dish is 
served each day. This service is free to the 
pupils, and is financed by entertainments given 
once or twice a year. The school is equipped 
with an oil stove, cooking utensils, table, etc. 

But the most unusual record of this town- 
ship is its junior project work in agriculture 
and home-making. Sewing classes with an 
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David Gephart of Harmony School, Eliza- 
beth Twp., Allegheny Co., had an excellent 
garden and made a profit of almost $50. 


enrollment of one hundred five girls are car- 
ried on by local teachers under the supervision 
of Mrs. Edith Davison, County Supervisor of 
Home Economics in seven of the schools. This 
work is voluntary as is all the project work. 
Thirteen of the fourteen schools had junior 
project centers and each had an exhibit. Four 
hundred sixty-eight pupils received credit for 
carrying through projects and exhibiting their 
products. The projects were chiefly gardening, 
poultry and canning. V. A. Martin, former 
Supervisor of Agriculture for Allegheny 
County Schools, now State Supervisor of Agri- 
culture, conducted the exhibits and awarded the 
prizes. The prize money was contributed by 
the Allegheny County Garden Club. 

The supervising principal of Elizabeth 
Township, C. F. Montgomery, West Elizabeth, 
deserves special mention for his untiring lead- 
ership. 





P. S. E. A. PERMANENT HEAD- 
QUARTERS 
(Continued from page 349) 
by April 1, 1925 when possession is promised. 

The lot has a 24-foot frontage facing the 
Capitol and a depth of 90 feet along South 
Street to an alley. The house is a three-story 
brick structure, well built and in good repair. 
The first floor can be readily adapted to the 
work of the Association at a small expense. 
The other two floors can, at a small outlay, 
be made revenue-producing as apartments or 
business offices. 

The purchase of Permanent Headquarters 
is a logical step in the expansion of the work 
of the Association. The site is ideal and can 
doubtless serve for the next thousand years! 
Who knows? As long as we are a Republic 
we shall have schools and school teachers. Our 
Association, organized on broad democratic 
principles, instantly responsive to our 51,022 
members through their House of Delegates, 
and having only altruistic purposes can surely 
change to meet new occasions and to perform 
new duties. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


World Essay Contest for 1924-25 


The World Essay Contest, conducted by 
the American Citizenship League, is open to 
students of all countries. Two sets of prizes, 
to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are of- 
fered for the best essays in two groups. The 
first group, composed of contestants from nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges, will submit 
essays on the subject “Methods of Promoting 
World Friendship Through Education.” The 
second group, composed of seniors in secondary 
schools, will submit essays on “The Organiza- 
tion of the World for the Prevention of War.” 
The three best essays in each group will re- 
ceive prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty- 
five dollars, respectively. Essays should be 
limited to 3,000-5,000 words and should be 
submitted not later than June 1, 1925. Fur- 
ther details may be secured from Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Secretary, American Citizen- 
rT it aa 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 

, Mass. 


Prizes for One-Act Plays on Social Work 


Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass., offers two prizes 
—$350 and $150—for the best one-act plays in- 
terpreting social work. The prize-winning 
plays will be produced at the national con- 
ference on social work in Denver next summer 
and after that in other cities. They are to 
be chosen on the basis of the social message 
and the entertaining value. The judges in- 
clude Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago; 
Zona Gale and Winchell Smith, playwrights; 
Julia Lathrop and Samuel Atkins Eliot, Jr. 


National Oratorical Contest 


The second annual national oratorical con- 
test among high schools has just been an- 
nounced in the middle eastern district by the 
Philadelphia Regional Committee. The district 
is comprised of Eastern Pennsylvania, South- 
ern New Jersey and Delaware, and is one of 
seven into which the United States has been 
divided. The active organization work of the 
committee is under the direction of Roger M. 
Newcomb, executive secretary, 324 Bulletin 
Building, Philadelphia. 

The entrants in the national contest must 
be pupils in good standing and not more than 
19 years old. Only pupils from schools of full 
high school rank are eligible. The schools may 
be public, private or parochial, however. The 
subjects to which the contest is limited are 
“The Constitution and Washington,” “The 
Constitution and Hamilton,” “The Constitution 
and Madison,” “The Constitution and Jeffer- 
son,” “The Constitution and Marshall,” “The 
Constitution and Webster,” and “The Consti- 
tution and Lincoln.” The orations must be 
original and not exceed ten minutes in time 
of delivery. 

Contests within each high school will deter- 
mine its best orator, who will be entered in 
county or sectional contests. These winners 
will meet in contests involving still larger dis- 
tricts until the contestants for the whole region 
have been reduced to seven. Those seven will 
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meet in the regional final to be held in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, May 1. 

The winner of the regional final will be 
awarded a scholarship with a value of $1,200, 
in any college or university of his or her choice, 
and will then be sent to Washington to com- 
pete, May 8 for the national championship in 
Continental Memorial Hall. President Coolidge 
will preside at the Washington contest and the 
judges will be the Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The expenses of all contestants, when it is 
necessary for them to travel, will be paid by 
the Philadelphia Regional Committee, of which 
Senator George Wharton Pepper is chairman. 
The expenses of a chaperon or parent also 
will be defrayed by the committee when a con- 
testant so requests. The winner of the final 
contest in Washington will be awarded $2,000 
in cash, second $1,000 and so on until seventh 
place, which carries with it a prize of $300. 
The total of the cash awards will be $5,000. 

All winners of individual high school, sec- 
tional and regional contests will be given a 
certificate of merit, embossed on parchment 
and framed, by the regional committee. The 
certificate will be signed by Senator Pepper. 





PENNSYLVANIA HONOR ROLL FOR 
ENROLLMENT IN THE N. E. A. 


According to the Journal of the N. E. A. 
the following are the schools having one hun- 
dred per cent membership enrollment in the 
National Education Association for 1924-25. 
since the list was published in the June 1924 
Journal of the N. E.A.: 


Altoona—Emerson School, Daisy I. Gruver, Principal; 
Garfield School, Grace Morrow, Principal; Penn 
School, Dorothy Moore, Principal; Stevens School, 
Emma J. Kantner, Principal; Washington School. 
Marion Davis, Principal; Webster School, Mary Fries, 
Principal; Wright School, Winifred Ale, Principal; 
Adams School, Belle Woomer, Principal; Allegheny 
School, Cora Luse, Principal; Altoona High School. 
G. D. Robb, Principal; Fairview School, Georgianna 
Hyatt, Principal; Irving School, Blanche Imler, 
Principal; Jefferson School, Lillie B. Geiser, Prin- 
cipal; Madison School, Miriam Perry, Principal; 
Roosevelt Junior High School, W. H. Burd, Prin- 
cipal; Curtin School, Bertha Brumbaugh, Principal; 
Franklin School, Jean W. Everhart, Principal; Miller 
School, H. Sophia Burket, Principal. 

Beaver—High School, Mary E. Cook, Principal. 

Berlin—Berlin Public Schools, Bert S. Walker, Super- 
vising Principal. 

Blair County—Logan Township Schools, M. A. 
Dively, Superintendent; Baker School, Gertrude R. 
Hileman, Principal; Barker’s Mine School; Brush 
Mountain School, Mrs. Nannie M. Mercer, Principal; 
Coleman School, Mary M. Templeton, Principal; East 
End School, Mrs. Florence B. Hair, Principal; 
Endress School, Mrs. Una N. Mays, Principal; Gar- 
field School, Martha Mentzer, Principal; Hamilton 
School, Mrs. Jesse B. Fritz, Principal; Jefferson 
School, Joseph J. Shaeffer, Principal; - Kittanning 
Point School, Lloyd F. Pearce, Principal; Lincoln 
School, Mary A. Shoenfelt, Principal; Logan School, 
Charlotte J. Thompson, Principal; Madison School, 
Mrs. Caroline L. Kolley, Principal; Martz School, 
Mrs. Flora L. Riblet, Principal; McKinley School, 
Mrs. L. W. McNeal, Principal; Mill Run School, 
Vernadean M. Lear, Principal; Newbury School, 
Harvey T. Goodling, Principal; Pleasant Hill School, 
Rae W. Stroup, Principal; Roosevelt School, Mrs. 
Adda B. Mitchell, Principal; South Lakemont. School, 
Mrs. Henrietta M. Reynolds, Principal; Washington 
School, R. Elizabeth Saylor, Principal; Webster 
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School, Mrs. H. O. Schuchart, Principal; Glen White 
School, Mrs. Annie L. Conrad, Principal. 

Clairton—Boundary Avenue School, Mazie Griffith, 
Principal. 

Conemaugh—Conemaugh Public Schools, J. M. Uhler, 
Superintendent. 

Darby—Darby Public Schools, Walter R. Douthett, 
Superintendent; Elementary School, Elizabeth Hemp- 
hill, Principal; High School, Conrad T. Waldie, 
Principal. 

Drexel Hill—Garrettford School, S. Elizabeth Kirk, 
Principal. 

Erie—Columbus School, J. L. Coughlin, Principal; 
Continuation School, Blanche C. Dunn, Principal; 
Harding School, Lavina E. Creys, Principal; Jefferson 
School, Bertha Winter, Principal; Lafayette School, 
Longfellow School, Sue B. Torrey, Principal; Terrace 
School, Sara K. Johnson, Principal; Washington 
School, Emma Miller, Principal; Burton School, 
Bertha Winter, Principal; Garfield School, Annie Mc- 
Kean, Principal; Glenwood School, Lenore Murphy, 
Principal; Gridley Grade School, Mary J. Noble, 
Principal; Jones School, Mary F. O’Dea, Principal; 
McKinley School, Mary O’Connor, Principal; Burns 
School, Gertrude M. Stiles, Principal; Davison 
School, Franklin School, Nora I. McCarthy, Prin- 
cipal; Marshall School, H. L. Steadman, Principal. 

Fernwood—Fernwood School, Wm. W. Ridge, Principal. 

Harrisburg—Simon Cameron School, G. Herman Goetz, 
Supervising Principal. 

Highland Park—Highland Park School, Mary F. Jones, 
Principal. 

Hyndman—Hyndman Public Schools, George C. Wolfe, 
Supervising Principal. 

Lebanon—Washington School, Maud Smith, Principal. 

Lehighton—Lehighton School District, B. M. Shull, 
Supervising Principal. 

Munhall—Munhall Public Schools, C. R. Stone, Super- 
intendent; Andrew Street School, C. W. F. McCready, 
Principal; High School, C. W. F. McCready, Prin- 
cipal; Junior High School, C. W. F. McCready, Prin- 
cipal; Ravine Street School, C. W. F. McCready, 
Principal; Twelfth Avenue School, C. W. F. Mc- 
Cready, Principal. 

Palmerton—Palmerton Public Schools, B. Frank Rosen- 
berry, Superintendent; Palmerton Education Associa- 
tion, Emma J. Fee, Secretary; Delaware School, 
Wm. E. Brancher, Principal; Grade School, Pansy 
Boyer, Principal; Hazard School, J. M. Messersmith, 
Principal; High School, J. N. Roeder, Principal. 

Pittsburgh—McCleary School, Ella Conlin, Principal; 
North Continuation School, A. M. Goldberger, Prin- 
cipal; Friendship School, Mary Z. Anderson, Prin- 
cipal. 

West Chester—Model School, Lilian W. Pierce, Prin- 
cipal. 

Wilkinsburg—Wilkinsburg Public Schools, W. H. Mar- 
tin, Superintendent; Horner School, Mary H. Gibson, 
Principal; Johnston School, Elizabeth O. Evans,.- 
Principal; Junior High School, E. E. Hicks, Prin- 
cipal; Kelly School, Eleanor B. Ralston, Principal; 
MeNair School, Mrs. Mary A. Gregg, Principal; 
Semple School, Mrs. Elizabeth J. Sloane, Principal; 
Senior High School, W. C. Graham, Principal. 

York—York City Teachers’ Association—Eleanor C. 
Kerchner, Secretary. 


A NEW FOREST MAP |. 

A new map, showing the forest regions of 
the United States and the principal forest 
trees of each region, has been printed by the 
Forest Service, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and is available for dis- 
tribution. : 

The map contains interesting and usable in- 
formation relating to the forest regions of 
the United States and the various kinds of 
trees that compose them. It contains a com- 
prehensive description of each of the forest 
regions and combines some excellent educa- 
tional features which are represented in an 
easily understandable form. : 

Copies may be had by addressing E. R. 
Tillotson of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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KINDERGARTEN STUDY 


A study of “General Practice in Kindergar- 
tens in the United States” is being made under 
the Department of Kindergarten Education of 
the National Education Association and with 
the authorization of the Executive Committee 
of that organization. The two means being 
used to determine what constitutes “General 
Practice in Kindergartens” are stenographic 
reports of full kindergarten sessions and re- 
turns from a questionnaire sent through super- 
intendents to a large number of kindergartens 
throughout the country. Every effort has been 
made to have these reports represent public, 
private and normal school demonstration kin- 
dergartens in each state and the response has 
been most generous. 

The questionnaire which will be distributed 
in February has been built with care and has 
been criticized and amended by specialists in 
kindergarten work as well as by experts in 
making questionnaires. The mailing list is 
made up of those superintendents reporting 
salaries apportioned to kindergartners in re- 
sponse to the 1923 salary inquiry of the Re- 
search Division of the National Education 
Association. The co-operation of all who are 
interested in scientific investigations and in 
promoting and improving kindergarten work 
will be greatly appreciated by the committee 
in charge, of which Miss Mary Dabney Davis 
of Darien, Connecticut is chairman. Copies 
of the final report will be sent to those assist- 
ing in gathering information.—Agnes Winn. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE IN- 
DIANA BRANCH OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


WHEREAS, It has pleased God in His infinite 
wisdom to remove from us and transfer to 
another field of labor in the Great Beyond, 
James A. Lawrence, D.D., the President of the 
Indiana Branch of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the loss of 
this worthy citizen, friend, teacher and min- 
ister; that we pay high tribute to his genial 
and sunny disposition, to his originality, to 
his strong executive ability, to his success as 
a teacher, to his splendid moral character, to 
his loyal spirit of service and, lastly, to his 
undaunted Christian faith which has caused 
us to say, “Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord.” 

Resolved, That we extend to the family our 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be placed in the hands of the family as a 
tribute to our coworker, and that they also 
be spread upon the minutes of this organization 
and be published in The Indiana Evening 
Gazette. 

VioLa SIMPSON 

Ostz OVERMAN 

BirDIE R. KEENER 

THos. T. McCorp 
Committee 
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ORATORICAL CONTEST 

All the colleges of the State of Pennsylvania 
are invited to send representatives to an ora- 
torical contest to be held at Washington and 
Jefferson College on Friday evening, February 
27. This contest, though sponsored by the 
Western Pennsylvania Oratorical Association, 
opens its opportunities to the entire State. 
From the speakers of the evening, a represen- 
tative will be chosen to speak in the divisional 
contest held later, probably in March, the win- 
ner of the divisional being sent to the national 
contest held late in April or early in May at 
Evanston, Illinois. It is designed to make 
Pennsylvania a part of the territory covered 
now for many years by the Interstate Oratori- 
cal Association. The secretary of this organi- 
zation is Professor H. L. Ewbank, Albion Col- 
lege, Albion, Michigan. For information in 
regard to the contest this year in Pennsylvania 
write Professor H. A. White, Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 


A FARMER REMEMBERS LINCOLN 
BY WITTER BYNNER 
“Yes, Sir. His looks was kind o’ hard to for- 
get. 


He was a spare man, 

An old farmer. 

Everything was all right, you know, 

But “ wasn’t a smooth-appearing man at 
a —_— 

Not in no ways; 

Thin-faced, long-necked, 

And a swellin’ kind of a thick lip like. 





an was a jolly old fellow—always cheer- 

ul: 

He wasn’t so high but the boys could talk 
to him their own ways. 


While I was servin’ at the Hospital 

He’d come in and say, ‘You look nice in here,’ 

Praise us up, you know, 

And he’d bend over and talk to the boys— 

And he’d talk so good to ’em—so close— 

That’s why I call him a farmer. 

I don’t mean that everything about him 
wasn’t all right, you understand, 

It’s just—well, I was a farmer— 

And he was my neighbor, anybody’s neighbor. 

I -_ even you young folks would ’a’ liked 

im.’ 





FAMOUS FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
George Washington ........... Feb. 22, 1732 


ORR ae Feb. 11, 1734 
John Henry Newman.......... Feb. 21, 1801 
Victor Marie Hugo ............ Feb. 26, 1802 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow..Feb. 27, 1807 
CHBPIOS OAR WIN 2... 6c. 255. eb. 12, 1809 
Abraham Lincoln ............. Feb. 12, 1809 
BIOPREO AGERBIOY: o6 6c siiss Ss.62 Feb. 3, 1811 
oS. eee Feb. 7, 1812 
EE vncckactsssapesnd Feb. 8, 1819 
James Russell Lowell.......... Feb. 22, 1819 
Susan B. Anthony............. Feb. 15, 1820 
ge” | Feb. 15, 1829 
a Feb. 5, 1837 
pe a eee Feb. 11, 1847 
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JOHN G. DENGLER MEMORIAL 


The friends, many of them former pupils, 
of the late John G. Dengler have erected a 
memorial on the Oley School campus. At spe- 
cial exercises last fall, Oley Valley gathered to 
pay homage to one of its noblest characters 
at the unveiling of a granite monument in 
memory of John G. Dengler—teacher, soldier, 
surveyor, friend—a man known and esteemed 
by everyone in the southern part of Berks 


County. 

















Alvin F. Kemp, assistant superintendent of 
Berks County and Daniel K. Hoch, former 
county controller of Reading gave memorial 
addresses. 

N. W. Geiss, supervising principal of the 
Oley Schools, acted as president and chairman 
of the local organization which erected the 
memorial. Other officers were C. S. Bower, 
vice-president; Ellen Yerger, recording secre- 
tary; I. M. Bertolet, treasurer. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend’to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING. By William 
C. Bagley and John A. H. Keith. The 
Macmillan Company, 1924. 

An orientation course in education as a part 
of the curriculum of any normal school or 
teachers college has for some years been recog- 
nized as necessary and such courses have been 
offered in the better organized schools. Until 
recently, however, there has been a distinct 
lack of appropriate textbook material for such 
a course. Dr. Bagley and Dr. Keith have most 
satisfactorily met this need in their “Introduc- 
tion to Teaching.” Most attractively written, 
it takes the young neophyte on a pleasant tour 
of inspection through the complicated process 
of modern education, accompanied by wise and 
interesting comment. 

The first chapter gives the theme of the book, 
which is repeated with variations in the subse- 
quent pages: “Teaching is a fascinating occu- 
pation,” say the authors. “There is a never- 
ending variety in the human materials with 
which the teacher deals and this means a 
never-ending variety in the problems that must 
be solved.” A note of warning is frankly 
sounded. ° The authors think there are some 
persons to whom the work of teaching will 
not be attractive. “It goes without saying 
that the advantages of teaching as a life- 
occupation will not appeal to everyone.” Some 
persons, say the authors, “find themselves dis- 
qualified for the service by temperamental 
defects that often stand squarely across the 
path of success. Often they lack patience. 
They are irritated by the slowness with which 
some of their pupils learn, and this constant 
irritation gives a sharp edge to their tempers.” 

Subsequent chapters endeavor to lead the 
prospective teacher to an appreciation of just 
what is the business of teaching. Three chap- 
ters' are given to the materials of the curricu- 
lum; four chapters to the learning process, 
and the book concludes with a consideration 
of the qualifications required for teaching. 
Each chapter contains ee 
questions, exercises and problems and a wel 
selected list of references. Two indices, one 
of names and one of topics, assist in making 
the book useful for reference.—A. L. Rowland. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION. By George 
Willard Frasier and Winfield D. Armen- 
trout. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1924. 


A book designed to meet the same need as 
Keith and Bagley’s “An Introduction to Teach- 
ing” is “An Introduction to Education” by Fra- 
sier and Armentrout, the first the President 
and the second the Director of Training 
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Schools in the Colorado State Teachers College. 
Unfortunately this book lacks a clear, attrac- 
tive style so desirable in such a text. On the 
other hand, it possesses some interesting char- 
acteristics which recommend it for serious 
consideration. 


The first of these is a distinct departure from 
the usual text of this kind in the inclusion of 
half-tone portraits of current leaders in Ameri- 
can Education, including such outstanding fig- 
ures as John Dewey, William C. Bagley, 
Charles H. Judd and George D. Strayer... Pre- 
senting not only the names, but also the faces 
of these gentlemen to students preparing to 
enter the teaching profession is a real service, 
and the authors are to be commended for their 
courage in this departure from precedent. 

The organization of the book itself is less 
attractive than its illustrations. It is divided 
into five parts, the first dealing with the 
teacher, the second with the child, the third 
with the teaching process, the fourth with or- 
ganization and curriculum and the fifth entitled 
“Democracy and the Public Schools.” A com- 
prehensive analysis of the teacher is made; the 
teaching process is discussed from a _ thor- 
oughly sound and modern standpoint; a brief 
introduction to the problem of tests and meas- 
ures and a brief review of the history of 
American Education are given. One of the 
best features of the book is the handling of 
the problem of the junior high school in 
Chapter 11. Considerable raw material is in- 
troduced into the first chapter at a point and 
in a way to depress, rather than encourage a 
first excursion into the field of education. The 
book as a whole is reasonably rich in quota- 
tions from important and original sources, 
but we found it dull reading and are fearful 
that young students will not only have a 
similar experience but will thereby lose some 
of the ardor with which they should approach 
the high service of teaching. Each chapter 
is followed by questions and problems and a 
competent list of references, which taken to- 
gether represent an adequate bibliography in 
the field of education. The book is provided 
with a helpful index.—A. L. Rowland. 


MopDERN METHODS IN TEACHING. By Harry B. 
Wilson, George C. Kyte and Herbert G. 
Lull. Silver, Burdett and Company, 1924. 


Although there is a considerable body of 
published material in this field there still is 
and always will be room at the top for a book 
of distinction. It is just possible that this 
book may lay claim to such a title. It is ad- 
mirably organized and although presenting 
little material that is distinctly new, it never- 
theless represents a thoroughly sound doctrine 
of class room procedure, attractively expressed. 
The book is divided into three parts, the first 
dealing with the background of modern class 
room procedure and containing a discussion of 
the objectives of modern education and the 
essentials of a good school; the second part deal- 
ing with the nature of modern classroom pro- 
cedure, including a discussion of the socialized 
classroom, motivation, the problem and proj- 
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ect methods, etc.; the third part dealing with 
the organization of classroom procedure in 
accordance with modern methods. Here are 
presented some thoroughly practical sugges- 
tions on the school program, the assignment, 
the use of supplementary material in the teach- 
ing process and a concluding chapter on scien- 
tific tests in education and their use. A se- 
lected bibliography and an index are appended. 
The style is fluent and interesting. The 
opinions expressed are at once forward-looking 
and restrained. The book should find large 
use in schools for the preparation of teachers. 
—A. L. Rowland. 


THe NorRMAL MIND. By William H. Burnham, 
Professor of Pedagogy and School Hygiene 
in Clark University. 702 pages. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 

Integration of the personality is the keynote 
of this discussion of mental hygiene. This in- 
tegration of the personality is considered by 
the author the essential characteristic of the 
normal mind at whatever level of intelligence. 
The manifestation of this integration is best 
seen in two mental processes, concentrated at- 
tention and orderly association. 

More than a hundred pages are given to 
discussion of the conditioned reflex. Habit, 
suggestion and inhibitions are treated at some 
length and in a manner helpful to educators. 
The task should play an important part in 
education. Leadership reaches its highest 
degree of success in the individual who under- 
stands the members of the group and assigns 
to each the work he can do best. 


The idea not of reintegrating the personality 
but of keeping it integrated permeates the 
whole book. Constructive, not reconstructive 
mental hygiene, must be the guiding thought 
of the teacher. Dr. Burnham has written a 
book exceedingly helpful to the teacher and not 
too technical for the intelligent layman, who 
cannot read it thoughtfully without being 
strengthened in his mental life—Frank G. 
Davis. 


JUNIOR HicH ScHooL LiFe. By Emma V. 
Thomas-Tindal, Principal of Holmes Ju- 
nior High School, Philadelphia and Jesse 
DuVal Myers, instructor in English, 
Holmes Junior High School. 287 pages. 
The Macmillan Company. 

An interesting and helpful discussion of the 
life of the junior high school. Guidance (physi- 
cal, curricular, social, vocational, civic, avoca- 
tional and ethical) since it should be the cen- 
tral purpose of any junior high school, forms 
the theme of the entire book. Development 
of citizens through participation in worth- 
while projects is emphasized. Participation of 
pupils in the government of the school is 
recommended and’ its aims and methods sug- 
gested. Many type lessons for grade forums 
are presented. A large list of intra-curricular 
(commonly known as extra-curricular) activi- 
ties with aims and suggested programs of work 
occupies the last ninety pages of the book.— 
Frank G. Davis. 


' other devices. The 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FOR SCHOOLS. By Merritt 
W. Harper, 615 pp. Illustrated. Mac- 
millan Company.. 

This book is a real contribution to the field 
of agriculture as taught in secondary schools. 
It covers the subject of Animal Husbandry 
in language that a high school pupil can un- 
derstand. It is not technical. The illustra- 
tions are very attractive and instructive, and 
will arouse the pupils’ interest. 

The review and research questions following 
each chapter are timely, will provoke thought 
and a desire for additional information on the 
subject. The project questions and exercises 
will point the way for the pupil to make per- 
sonal application at home of the information 
obtained. The references given permit a more 
technical study if so desired. 

Two very valuable additions to a book of 
this kind are the laboratory exercises and out- 
lines on home projects. These are particularly 
well adapted to the animal husbandry of Penn- 
sylyania. They will be a great aid in making 
this instruction practical and connecting the 
work of the classroom with the practices of 
the farm with which the pupils and parents 
are familiar. This book is a welcome addition 
to the increasing number of texts on teaching 
agriculture in secondary schools.—H. C. Fet- 
terolf. 


PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By 
Franklin G. Elwood. 131 pp. The Manual 
Arts Press. $2.25. 

A working text for beginners in architectur- 
al drawing. For the student, the beginning 
draftsman, for the artisan, foreman and con- 
tractor in building trades. Part one contains 
illustrations and explains the best methods 
employed in drafting and construction. Part 
two is made up of a group of problems, pro- 
gressively arranged. The problems are prac- 
tical, buildable projects involving standard 
forms of construction. The text presupposes 
a preliminary course in mechanical drawing. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL and AFTERMATH. By 
James Lane Allen. Edited by Jane C. Tun- 
nell. 268 pp. Macmillan Company. 

This edition of James Lane Allen’s two 
charming stories has a brief introduction and 
closes with questions on each chapter. The 
illustrations and large size print add to the 
attractiveness of the edition. 


DEVICES AND DIVERSIONS FOR’  VITALIZING 
TEACHING. By Alhambra G. Denning. 
ag Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

A handbook for vitalizing teaching in the 
intermediate and grammar grades. The book 
is full of devices which introduce the play 
spirit into elementary teaching. Each sub- 
ject of the curriculum, reading, geography, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, etc., has its own division 
and blank pages for clippings, references and 
book has many ideas which 
should be suggestive to the teacher who wishes 
to make every possible appeal to the child. 
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SEEING AMERICA. Book One: Farm and Field. 
By Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. 
Hughes. Illustrated. 312 pp. Macmillan 
Company. 

This elementary geography reader is so in- 
teresting that children will read it for enjoy- 
ment at the same time learning much about 
the resources and industries of our country. 
Fisheries, forests, mines, farms, manufacturies 
are visited and described accurately and viv- 
idly in the story. 

LA GRAMMAIRE and LE BARON DE FOURCHEVIF, 
Two comedies by Labiche. Edited by Her- 
man §. Piatt. 151 pp. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 656c. 

These French comedies may be introduced 
early in the French course. The comedies are 
intensely funny and will be enjoyed by the 
students. The text includes an introduction, 
notes and exercises. 


LA MareE Au D1aB_e. Par George Sand. Edited 
by Leopold Cardon and Alice Cardon. 214 
pp. Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 

This romance written in the third period of 
George Sand’s literary career introduces the 
French student to the works of one of the more 
recent French novelists. An introduction in 
simple French and a complete appendix con- 
taining grammar, notes and vocabulary are in- 
cluded. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, SOME OF WHICH 
WILL BE REVIEWED LATER 


ADVANCED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By Roy 
Davis. Ginn and Company. 

EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS 
ProspLEMsS. By Harold Cowan and Harold 
W. Loker. Ginn and Company. 

MEROPE-VOLTAIRE. Edited by Thomas Edward 
Oliver. The Century Company. 

Happy CHILDREN READERS. Books One and Two. 
By Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack. 
Ginn and Company. 

ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. By David Eugene 
Smith and William David Reeve. Ginn 
and Company. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR—MIDDLE INDEx—CAHIER. 
By F. Lester. Ginn and Company. 

AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP PRACTICE. By R. V. 
Harman, H. R. Tucker, J. E. Wrench. The 
University Publishing Company. 

CHEMISTRY FOR Boys AND GIRLS. By Carlotta 
C. Greer and J. Cora Bennett. Allyn and 
Bacon. 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHING STAFF. 
By Ervine Eugene Lewis. The Century 
Company. 

PROSE AND PorTry. By Cardinal Newman. 
Edited by George M. Schuster. Allyn and 
Bacon. ’ 

TEACHING AGRICULTURE. By James B. Berry. 
World Book Company. 

CHOOSING AN OccuPATION. By Samuel H. Zieg- 
ler and Helen Jaquette. John C. Winston 


Co. 
WE AND Our HEALTH. Book II. By E. George 
Payne. American Viewpoint Company. 
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Las DE CaIn. Edited by Z. Eilene Lamb and 
Norman L. Willey. Allyn and Bacon. 
MODERN BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY. By E. Hunt- 
ington and S. N. Cushing. World Book 

Company. 

HEALTH. For Every Day. In Home and 
Neighborhood. 2 books. By Maurice A. 
Bigelow and Jean Broadhurst. Silver 
Burdett and Company. 

THOUGHT TEST READERS. First Grade. Second 
Grade. The University Publishing Co. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


The National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C., lists 
the following research bulletins: 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHER TENURE. Vol. II, 
No. 5, Nov. 1924. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES. Vol. II, 
- No. 8, May 1924 


Other Pamphlets received: 


PITTSBURGH ARITHMETIC SCALES. By J. Free- 
man Guy, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PERMANENCE OF THE VOCATIONAL INTER- 
ESTS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Edu- 
cation No. 8. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Maryland. By Edward Earle 
Franklin. $1.15. 


USE AND TEACHING OF CLASSICS IN SCHOOLS. 
By N. O. Wilhelm. D. H. Knowlton and 
Company, Farmington, Me. 25c per copy. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL TESTS. By Charles 
Everett Myers, Rural Education Depart- 
ment, State College, Pa. One test, key 
and manual. 15c. 


ScHooL ANNUAL AND PROGRAM, Jefferson 
County Teachers’ Institute. C. A. Ander- 
cg County Superintendent, Brookville, 

a. 


MANUAL OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SHAMO- 
KIN, Pa. Superintendent Joseph Howerth, 
Shamokin, Pa. 


HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION. Douglass and 
Weiser Junior High School, Reading, Pa. 


REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF WEST MAHANOY TwpP., SCHUYL- 
KILL CouNTY, Pa. Made by W. O. Allen, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


BULLETIN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE Mop- 
ERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. Miss E. G. 
Kunze, 6399 Woodbine Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


PLAYS FOR BETTER SPEECH WEEK: THE CHARM 
(for elementary grades) 25c; BOUND oR 
FREE and THE WIZARD OF WorpDs (one vol- 
ume) 35c. The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Ex-GovERNOR BRUMBAUGH was formally in- 
augurated President of Juniata College on 
January 29. 


Howarp WelIss of Pittsburgh has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Ches- 
ter to succeed the late Charles A. Wagner. 
Mr. Weiss is a graduate of Millersville State 
Normal School, Philips Exeter Academy and 
Yale. He taught at the Pottstown High School 
and Mercersburg Academy and later at the 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh. 


WILLIAM F. EBERLE was elected president of 
the Altoona school board at the annual re- 
organization meeting in December. The board 
decided to float a bond issue of $500,000 to 
complete payments on buildings, improvements, 
school sites and an athletic field. 


Lucy L. W. WILson, principal of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, recently 
spoke at the General Conference of British 
Educational Associations at University Col- 
lege, London, England on the Dalton Plan of 
Individual Instruction. Tracing the art of 
individual teaching back to Socrates, she de- 
scribed the influence of the recitation system 
generally prevalent. It was, she said, “born 
of poverty—of many kinds of poverty—and 
has established itself so securely that . those 
who a generation ago first dared to question 
its right to rule in public education in the 
United States were wrecked at sea. They 
foundered on the rocks of unsuitable text- 
books and of _ professionally untrained 
teachers.” 


CARMON Ross, supervising principal, Doyles- 
town, announces as a community enterprise a 
university extension course of six lectures with 
the following lecturers: Bruno Roselli, Vassar 
College; LeRoy Jeffers, Secretary Associated 
Mountaineering Clubs of North America, New 
York City; John Farrar, Editor of The Book- 
man; David Seabury, New York City and Mrs. 
Michitarn Ongawa. 


OwEN B. RuHoaps of Lansdowne, president of 
the senior class and football captain at Haver- 
ford College, has been selected as Rhodes 
scholar from Pennsylvania to Oxford Univer- 
sity. The honor came to him in competition 
with thirty-six men representing twenty-six 
colleges. The appointment is for three years 
and carries a stipend of £350 a year. 


Mary PALMER, formerly County Supervisor 
of Home Economics Education in Chester 
County, is now Assistant Professor of Home 
Economics Education at the Farmington Nor- 
mal School in the State of Maine. 


L. H. DENNIS, State director of vocational 
education in Pennsylvania, was _ re-elected 
president of the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education at the close of its eighteenth 
annual convention, December 13. 


February, 1925 


N. E. Heeter and B. M. Davis, superinten- 
dent and assistant superintendent of Clarion 
County, in their January letter to the county 
teachers include a true or false test on Penn- 
sylvania geography. 


LAWRENCE H. GIpson, head of the depart- 
ment of history at Lehigh University, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society 
of Great Britain. This honor, which has been 
conferred upon only six Americans, comes to 
Dr. Gipson as a recognition of the merit of 
his writings on American colonial history. 


F. O. MAEpER, formerly Vocational Director 
in Mill City, Wyoming County, has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Agriculture in the South 
Middleton Vocational School, Cumberland 
County. 


GRANT Ramey, chief license clerk and 
cashier of the State Insurance Department 
from July 12, 1910 to Sept. 1, 1924, is now 
assistant secretary and treasurer of the Edu- 
cators Beneficial Association of Lancaster. 


FRANK H. GAMEL, who has counseled more 
than 25,000 boys in the past thirty-seven years, 
has worked out an interesting illustrative 
chart to use with his address on “The Romance 
of Building Boyhood.” The chart is repro- 
duced in the January Educational Digest. Up 
to 9 years of age, restlessness is a predominat- 
ing characteristic of the boy, according to the 
chart; the activity of the period from 9-13 
merges into energy between 13 and 17; be- 
tween 17 and 21 energy develops into power 
which, in turn, between 21 and 25 produces 
achievement. In like manner imitation, ob- 
servation, ideals, habits and character follow 
each other. 


RoserT C. Brooks, professor of political sci- 
ence at Swarthmore College, will have sab- 
batical leave from February to September. 
Dr. Brooks will study political and economic 
— in England, France and Switzer- 
land. 


GEORGE EASTMAN, head of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, recently announced new gifts 
amounting to $12,500,000 to institutions of 
higher education. Mr. Eastman’s known bene- 
factions approximate $58,602,900. 


H. S. Even, Philadelphia; S. C. Foller, Wil- 
kinsburg; and H. K. Urffer, East Greenville, 
all students at Penn State, received honorable 
mention at the last competition of the Beaux- 
art Institute of Design, New York City on 
their problem “A Village Historical Society 
Building.” 


A. H. ESPENSHADE, former registrar of 
Pennsylvania State College, has compiled a 
book of 400 pages on the origin of town, 
county and other place names in Pennsylvania. 
The book is the result of fourteen years of 
study. 
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The Holden System of 
Caring for Books 


REDUCES THE TEXT BOOK BILL IN FOUR WAYS 


First WAy.—Lengthens the life of the book by protecting 
the bindings from strain and the edges and corners from wear. 

SECOND WaAy.—The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Cover 
is waterproof, protecting the porous cloth cover from rain 
and the glue in the bindings from the destructive effects of 
perspiration. 

TuirD WaAy.—The Holden Binders strengthen the back and 
fasten in loose leaves. The Transparent Paper mends torn 
leaves. 

FourtH Way.—More important than all the rest—of value 
not to ke reckoned in dollars and cents—The Holden System 
provides a training in care and cleanliness by placing the 
responsibility for the condition of the book on the child. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President -:- SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A. S. Hurretu, director of teacher training. 
extension at Pennsylvania State College, has 
36 “teacher training centers” in Pennsylvania 
cities this year. When the second semester 
opens the enrollment will probably reach 4,500. 
Pittsburgh has the largest “teaching center” 
enrollment, 886. The largest extension centers 
outside Pittsburgh are at Johnstown, Altoona, 
Erie and Scranton. 


Dr. WILLIAM EINTHOVEN, physiological re- 
searcher at Leyden University, Holland, won 
the 1924 Nobel prize for achievement in medi- 
cine and physics. The prize is in recognition 
of an invention by which the beat of the human 
heart may be seen, measured and photographed 
and diseases of the heart and its action may 
be studied. 


DorotHy McCormick, a student at the West 
Chester High School, West Chester, won the 
third prize in an international essay contest 
arranged for secondary school students by The 
American School Citizenship League of which 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews is the secretary. 
More than 1,000 schools were represented. 
Frances Louise Putnam of Boston was award- 
ed first prize for her essay, “The Organization 
of the World for the Prevention of War.” 
In 1923 the first prize went to a contestant 
from Elsinore, Denmark, home of Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet. In a similar contest conducted 
for students in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges, Angelina J. Sober, Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, Indiana, Pa., received first honor- 
able mention. 


REUBEN ScHRUMM, formerly head of the 
English department of the McKeesport High 
School, is chaplain on the presidential yacht, 
the Mayflower. 


M. JUSSERAND, French envoy at Washington 
for the past 22 years, is to be honored by the 
French Academy on his retirement. In 1916 
he won the Pulitzer Prize of $2,000 by his book, 
“With Americans of Past and Present Days.” 
He also served as President of the American 
Writers’ Association. 


From Peking-in-the-Orient, Thos. C. Blais- 
dell of the Slippery Rock State Normal School 
writes: “As I recently stepped on the plat- 
form of the assembly of the 500 students of 
the Peking School of Commerce and Economics, 
to speak (through an interpreter) to that group 
of splendid looking young men, whom should 
I see among the faculty but my old friend 
Dean, for many years superintendent of 
schools at Mt. Carmel. His face beamed ‘his 
welcome, and when an hour later I had a 
chance to talk with him, I found that he is 
teaching English in the school. Later I had 
the pleasure of having dinner with him in the 
beautiful Chinese house which he occupies with 
his son Dave, whom I knew at Penn State, 
and who is also on the faculty of the same 
school. Mr. Dean likes his work but says 


he doesn’t like being in a land where he can 
not talk with every one he meets and when his 
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contract expires after the coming year he is 
going back to the United States. David and 
his wife expect to return next year. . . . In 
Japan I found education just about the most 
efficient thing in that superlatively efficient na- 
tion, but here in China almost nothing is being 
done in public education by the government. 
Money for armies but none for education. The 
many missionary schools are doing excellent 
work. They seem to be the hope of the nation.” 


PHILADELPHIANS will go to the Cincinnati 
convention on a special train on the B. & O. 
R. R. which will leave Philadelphia Saturday 
evening, February 21 at 7:10 o’clock. 


THE Philadelphia Teachers Association is 
offering two extramural courses for the second 
semester: History of English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Music Apprecia- 
tion, Columbia University. 


AFTER six years discussion pro and con, New 
York City Board of Education has adopted the 
sabbatical leave plan recommended by the 
Board of Superintendents. It becomes effective 
on and after February 1, 1925. 


BARNARD College will establish an inter- 
national fellowship by means of which a Bar- 
nard girl may spend a year studying in Eu- 
rope, while a girl from a European Univer- 
sity studies at Barnard. 


ONE out of every six cities with a popula- 
tion of 30,000 or more has schools conducted 
on the platoon or work-study-play plan. Of 
the great cities of the country, Detroit has 38 
platoon schools; Philadelphia has 43, Pitts- 
burgh, 38: Dallas, 27; Birmingham, 23; St. 
Paul, 18; Newark, 17; Akron, 17; Sacramento, 
18, and Dayton, 8. 


Fayette County is planning a series of 
Inter-High School Literary Contests to be held 
in March under the management of the Fay- 
ette County School Directors’ Association. 


Tue Senate and the Assembly of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature adopted the resolution rati- 
fying the Child Labor Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution on January 8, 1925. 


THE University of Chicago is conducting a 
national campaign to raise $17,500,000. Ac- 
cording to President Ernest D. Burton, the 
campaign is but the beginning of a program 
which it is hoped will double the resources of 
the University in the next fifteen years. 


THE Chester Kiwanis Club has made a post- 
humous award of the Merit Medal for 1924 
to Charles A. Wagner, former superintendent 
of the Chester public schools, who died last 
fall. The medal is awarded each year to the 
citizen doing the most good to the community 
during the year. 


At the seventy-ninth annual convention of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
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Of course every teacher wants 
to get away this summer— 


and of course every teacher , 
wants to make money at the € 


same time— 


How 
Do | 
Both? * 


the question. You tell us about you and we'll tell 
you about tt. 

One-third of the teachers of this country, who don’t 
go to Summer School, make beds and wait on table at 
summer resorts and don’t have a good time and don’t 
make any money. How could they? 

Anotherthirdtakeasummertraveltourand spend what 
little money they had saved and come back broke in the 
fall and regretting that they have to come back at all. 

The other third just stay home and vegetate. And 
that isn’t any good either. : 

Now some of you come this year and try 
the Compton Service. 

First of all this Compton Service gets you 
away from home and into new surroundings 
for a while. That is more important to a 
teacher than to any other human being. 

Second of all, it lets you travel exten- 
sively on Compton money instead of on your 
money. And that’s mighty important to 
anyone. 

And third, it brings you back home with 
several hundred dollars in your pocket. And 
that is a very comfortable feeling with which 
to begin a new term. The heavier the 
pocketbook, the lighter the spirit. 

Of course, selling the Compton Service 


(i great International Compton Service answers 








“TI received a check for 






that money. Remember, the Compton Service is a great 
International Institution with hundreds upon hundreds 
of women (most of them school teachers, like you) 
representing it. There is no hit or miss policy in the 
Compton Plan. You’re trained before you start and 
you're paid a salary while starting. 

This summer we can take two hundred teachers 
between the ages of 25 and 40 into our organization. 
These teachers must have some normal or college train- 
ing with at least two years of teaching experience. They 
must be in perfect health and free to travel. And they 
must be willing to work and work hard in order to be 
able to play hard. There will be plenty of 
time for both. 

Now if you have these qualifications, if 
you are live and ambitious and full of life 
and willing to learn and eager to earn, then 
sit down tonight and write us fully about 
yourself. Not one page, but ten pages if 
necessary. Don’t worry about our not read- 
ing your answer. We are looking for material— 
good material—and we'll read many pages to find 
it. So sit down and write us fully and con- 
fidentially all about yourself—who you are, 
what you are, how old you are, what you look 
like, your personality, your executive ability, 
when your school closes, how many weeks you 
can work and everything that comes into your 
mind that you think will interest our mind. 
Pick up your pen, kick out your inhibitions and 


means a lot of work; money doesn’t grow = ee -" —— let fly! There may be more in this for you than 

0 . . ormylastweek.Imade you ever dreamed of as you sit there now. The 
i eo it also poe ta lot of — aboutninehundreddol- (Compton Service is destined to be the greatest 

Plenty of time to enjoy it because we teac lars my first Summer.” — educational institution in America. Make 

you how to sell this service and how to make —Mary B.Hill here and you may not want togo back in the fall ! 


Of course, we give preference to those who can start earliest and work longest 
F.E. COMPTON & CO., Dept.P.V.1,58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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of Science convened at Washington, December 
29, Secretary Hughes spoke on “Some Aspects 
of International Co-operation” and Sir Esme 
Howard, the British Ambassador on “The 
British Policy and Balance of Power.” 


CoLuMBIA University will hold its first an- 
nual School Publications Contest in New York, 
March 18, 14. All high schools and private 
secondary schools east of the Mississippi pub- 
lishing magazines or newspapers are asked to 
send delegates, or if that is impossible, to send 
copies of their publications. Additional infor- 
mation may be obtained by application to 
Joseph M. Murphy, Secretary, Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association, East Hall, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


THE Erie Convention showed a striking ex- 
ample of the increasing importance of health 
instruction in the public schools. Eighteen ad- 
dresses were delivered on various health prob- 
lems. ‘ In 1921, there was but one address and 
two discussions by health specialists. It is evi- 
dent that Pennsylvania is fully aroused as to 
health needs and that teachers are taking every 
opportunity to inform themselves on the best 
methods of health instruction. 


Plans for a state-wide high school track 
championship were adopted at the Erie meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Interscholastic As- 
sociation. The State has been divided into 
eight districts. On May 16, in each of the 
eight districts a district championship meet 
will be held. The competition will include: 
220 yard hurdles; 100, 220, 440 and 880 yard 
dashes; mile run; running broad jumps; run- 
ning high jump and 12 lb. shot put. The 
winners in these events will compete for the 
State Championship on May 23 at a place to 
be selected by the board of control. 


THE Downingtown Industrial School with 
15 members, 100% of its faculty, was repre- 
sented in the House of Delegates of the Erie 
Convention by Madison W. Tignor. 


The executive board of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations on January 9 endorsed the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment and expressed hope 
for its ratification by the Legislature at its 
present session. 


THE Reading School Board decided to build 
a city museum and art gallery at a meeting 
held December 17. 


JAMES B. DUKE, head of the American To- 
bacco Company until its dissolution, has es- 
tablished a $40,000,000 trust fund for educa- 
tional and charitable purposes in North and 
South Carolinas. Trinity College, Durham, 
North Carolina, has agreed by vote of all the 
trustees, excepting Mr. Duke, to become Trinity 
College, Duke University, and by thus changing 
its name, becomes a sharer in the trust fund 
to the extent of 82 per cent of the income. 


February, 1925 


THE Trustees of Allegheny College have ap- 
pointed Dean Clarence I. Ross acting president 
of Allegheny College, owing to the death of 
President Fred V. Hixson. 


THE Pittsburgh Carnegie Institute gave 
thirty-three awards to eighth grade pupils of 
the public and parochial schools in December 
for essays in the form of a letter to a friend 
telling of a visit to the Carnegie Institute. 


On December 19 a $130.000 school addition 
was dedicated by the Jefferson Township 
School Board at Newell, Pa. The new building 
contains a modern gymnasium and an audito- 
rium with a seating capacity of 572. The new 
building will serve as a community center. 
John §. Carroll, superintendent of Fayette 
County schools and I. C. Keller of California 
Normal School were among the speakers at 
the dedication. 


EpINgBoro State Normal School and the Erie 
Branch of Edinboro Normal enjoyed an old 
English Christmas celebration. The occasion 
introduced many delightful old customs and 
the Edinboro Normal faculty hope to make 
such a Christmas celebration a tradition at 
Edinboro Normal. The candle-lighters and 
snuffers, the boar’s head borne in while the 
students sang “The Boar’s Head Song,” the 
Spirit of Christmas, enacted by Principal 
Crawford, his pages, the Lord of Misrule, King 
Wenceslaus, the shepherds, the Wisemen, the 
carolers, the waits, all contributed to a com- 
plete reproduction of the old English Christ- 
mas. Christmas carols, morris dances, the 
Christmas play “Saint George and the Dragon” 
and the lighting of the huge Yule Log by the 
Spirit of Christmas were featured in the even- 
ing’s program. 


LITERATURE on play and recreation, giving 
practical suggestions for teachers, may be ob- 
tained from the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA educators are alive to the 
value of the radio. Members of Superintendent 
E. C. Broome’s staff are giving radio speeches 
from Station WIP on such subjects as, The 
Construction of School Buildings in Philadel- 
phia; The Contribution of the Home to School 
Objectives; Keeping the Child in Good Physi- 
cal Condition, and Homemaking as a School 
Activity. 


Camp CurTIN Junior High School, Harris- 
burg observed a Good Posture Week. A special 
program by the girls and another by the 
boys were produced under the direction of the 
physical instructors, Bertha Turner and Hor- 
ace G. Geisel. 


Recorps for long service in the teaching pro- 
fession in Westmoreland County are held by 
John A. Hays, Donegal—46 years; David Long, 
Ruffsdale—44 years; E. G. Wagner and H. J. 
Holtzer, Hampfield Township—44 years. 
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“y+ An object-lesson 
for all who teach, write WOE 
33 &™ eee 

or make books COMPIONS 
—William C. Bagley, Piggy 


Teachers’ College, Columbia ENCYCLOPEDY 







University and Editor of 
the Journal of the N. E. A. 


Professor Bagley’s enthusiastic 
tribute to Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia reads in part: 





‘Underneath the attractiveness is a solid basis of accurate 
knowledge shot through with a veritable wealth of mean- 
ing and significance. The patient and penetrating work 
of the scholar has been most happily combined with the 
fine art of the teacher. Nothing that I could say would 
exaggerate my admiration for the skill with which diffi- 
cult and complicated subjects have been made clear.” 


Leading members of the N. E. A. endorse Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Praise its efficiency, laud its 
completeness. Teachers, school boards, everywhere, 
are buying it. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has 
been approved by every state where formal approval 
is issued. Sales are mounting steadily. New records 
every month. Chicago schools have 306 sets; Buffalo, 
108; Boston, 79; St. Louis, 50; Milwaukee, 140; Los 
Angeles, 108; New York City, 95; Omaha, 31. 


In the classroom, the usefulness of Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia is inexhaustible. Here are 10 vol- 
umes of maximum help to the teacher . . . over 4,400 
pages of interesting material—in usable form—edited 
by 88 of America’s most distinguished educators. . . 
over 8,000 halftone illustrations —the pick of the 
world’s best photographs. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has frequently 
been called the most outstanding educational contribu- 
tion yet published. Is it in your school... helping 
you ... inspiring your pupils? 


PAGES 
3643-4068 


OUTLINES 


Write, today, for sample pages and prices or for splendid new book 
of Practical Problem-Projects described below. Address Department 
40, F. E. Compton & Co., 58 East Washington Street, Chicago. 


COMPTONS PICTURED 


New Book of Practical Problem- Projects 
Just published ...a new 112-page Book of over 40 Practical Problem- 


EE COMPTON 


Projects for grades four tonineinclusive. Richly illustrated, these Projects & 5 COM PANY 


are built from actual classroom practice. Edited by a master of the Project 
Method, this book is . . . to the best of our knowledge . . . easily the most 
practical, most advanced and most authoritative Book of Projects yet pub- 
lished. Send 20c for sample copy. Regular price of additional copies, 35c. 


age agg 


i, 
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ONE OF THE 
TEN GREAT 
VOLUMES 


Note! 


When a school puts 
Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia 
initslibrary. it adds 
Visual Educationto 
theteacher’s equip- 
ment, placing at her 
commandthe 
greatest collection 
of pictures ever 
published. 










It will be appreciated. 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


A “backward, outworn and unjust system 
of taxation” (P. 336, Col. 2) 


A movement extending from Labrador to 
the Hawaiian Islands (P. 339, Col. 1) 


Modern Pennsylvania Indians (P. 345) 


A P. S. E. A. president who climbs moun- 
tains (P. 348, Col. 1) 


“There’s no place like home” (P. 349, 
Col. 2) 


Matter for Legislation (P. 351, Col. 1) 


The Convention at Erie as viewed by a 
Spectator (P. 353, Col. 1) 


A body “in convention assembled” (P. 354- 


367) 
Football captain, a Rhodes Scholar (P. 
378, Col. 1) 


A State that ratified . . . (P. 380, Col. 2) 





NECROLOGY 
_William Archer, dramatic critic and author, 
died on December 27, 1924. He edited Ibsen’s 
works and wrote the well known play “The 
Green Goddess.” 


James D. Eckman died at his home at Klines- 
grove on December 29. Before devoting his 
time to farming Mr. Eckman taught school 
for thirty-six years. 


William N . Welsh, a graduate of last year’s 
class at California Normal School, died at 
his home in Uniontown on December 10. Mr. 
Welsh was teaching his first term of school in 
Luzerne Township, Fayette County. 


Ervin C. Williams, principal of the Slipper 
Rock State Normal School, died on emunen 3 
at his home in Slippery Rock. Mr. Williams 
was a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the University of Michigan. 


In memory of the members of the staff of 


the Reading Public School who have died with- 
in the past year: 


Mabel Scott Young, November, 1924 
Laura Mengel, June, 1924 
Ida Kern, June,1924 


READING TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


February, 1925 


CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Thomas Henry Briggs, author of “The 
Trend Toward Professionalism,” is a member 
of the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Briggs holds degrees from 
Wake Forest College, University of Chicago 
and Columbia University. He has been a mem- 
ber of the English faculty at John B. Stetson 
University and at Eastern Illinois State Nor- 
mal School. Since 1912 he has been asso- 
ciated with Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and has been professor of education 
since 1920. Dr. Briggs has been a member 
of many educational surveys, reorganizations 
and committees investigating national and lo- 
cal educational conditions. He has written 
many texts on English and education, includ- 
ing Junior High School English, Books I and 
II, Better English, and The Junior High 
School. He is a frequent contributor to edu- 
cational journals. 


John D. Brooks, author of “Local Education- 
al Advantages from College Teacher Training 
Classes,” is Professor of Education at Wilson 
College. During his professional work he has 
been Principal of the Delta High School and 
instructor in the Millersville State Normal 
School. As Supervising Principal of the 
schools at Milford, Delaware, he gave a course 
in pedagogy to high school seniors to prepare 
them for teaching. He conducted a Summer 
Training School for teachers at Dover, Dela- 
ware every summer for six years. Later as 
superintendent of schools in Massachusetts he 
conducted training schools for teachers and 
gave professional courses. During the World 
War Dr. Brooks was in charge of academic 
work at General Hospital No. 4 and at Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. For two 
years he was stationed at the University of 
Pennsylvania supervising the rehabilitation 
work for the discharged, disabled soldiers. Dr. 
Brooks has lectured extensively at instithtes 
and is much interested in the problems of 
rural education. He assisted in 1920 on the 
New York State School Survey. He has con- 
tributed frequently to the Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


Claude Mitchell, author of “Remedial Meas- 
ures in Silent Reading,” is supervising princi- 
pal of the schools of West Newton, Pa. He is 
a graduate of Susquehanna University and 
has done graduate work at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Mr.- Mitchell has been doing in- 
teresting work in the application of mental 
measurements in the West Newton Schools. 











of at least $200 monthly. 








TRAVEL NOW OR THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available immediately; also one for 
Summer vacation. Work along line of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income 
; Must be over 28. No previous experience required. Write for 
particulars. J. S. PERRY, Dept. A32, 913 Garland Building, Chicago. 
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By no means. If they 
were, they would be 
easier to “‘sell.”” Veteran 
sales managers have learned the 
futility of sales chatter directed to 
educators unless the article meets 
the precise demands and comes 
up to the high standards of the 
school man. 


In making every purchase for the 
school room the educator demon- 
strates his wisdom and vigilance. 
Where a periodical for the use of 
students is concerned the educator 
is especially ‘‘on guard.” 


The point of view must be right; 
the treatment of news must be fair; 
the selection of literature and art 
must show intelligence and discern- 
ment. Evidently the Scholastic 
meets all these standards. It is used 
today in more than 1,200 high 
schools, ranging from the populous 
centers of the East to the sparsely- 
settled districts West and North. 


Enter a trial order for enough 
copies for your class, subject to 
cancellation if you are dissatisfied. 


Six and one-half cents a copy in 
quantities of ten or more 
to one address 


The SCHOLASTIC 


A National Magazine for the Schoolroom 


Issued Every Other Week 


Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
1133 Broadway, New York City 
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te Mediterranean 


Annual 


Summer Cruise 
on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 


We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 


New York July 4th, returning 
September 3rd 


A really worth-while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 


Apply early 


THOS.COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 














PRETTY HANDS 


* kept soft, smooth and 
’- free from chaps with 


“Mentholatum 
Apply freely at night 
Mentholatum Con Buffalo. NY, Wichita, Kans. 












































CALENDAR 


February 8-14, 15th Anniversary Week of the 
Boy Scouts of America 
10, Annual Convention of the Pennsylva- 
nia School Secretaries Association 
11, 12, Annual Convention State School 
Directors Association 
18-23, Better Speech Week 
21-26, Department of Superintendence, N. 
E. A., Cincinnati 
24, 5.00 P. M., Pennsylvania Dinner, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati 
March 26-28, Twelfth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Sessions, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
April 3 and 24, Arbor and Bird Days 
April 24, 25, Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
May 1, May Day Child Health Festival 
May 4-8, National Music Week 
June 20-28, World Federation of Education 
Associations, Edinburgh, Scotland 
June 28-July 3, National Education Association 
Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Aug. 10-12, Pennsylvania Conference of Voca- 
tional Supervisors, State College 
Aug. wall Superintendents’ Week, State Col- 
ege : 
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The 


‘THORNDIKE ARITHMETICS 
Are Adopted and Readopted 


Wh Because they lead in arithmetical training. Based upon the best in 
y thought and practice, they consider what the interests and powers of the 
child demand; they utilize with skill the pupil’s experiences in home, school, farm and 
industrial world; they stimulate initiative and promote clear thinking. 

Obtainable in a three- and a six-book series 


You will be interested also in 


Thorndike’s Exercises in Arithmetic (Pupzils’ and teachers’ editions) 
Thorndike’s New Methods in Arithmetic (For teachers) 
Number Helps. Lockhart, Eldredge and Brown (For teachers) 


Rand McNally & Company 


CHICAGO (Dept. D-97) NEW YORK 
536 S. Clark Street 270 Madison Avenue 























Bolenius Readers 


Modern Methods of Teaching Reading 
It is difficult to realize the new aims in teaching reading by trying to 
supplement series not embodying these aims. 


Manuals 
First Grade, Second-Third Grade, Fourth-Fifth-Sixth Grade 


The M -nuals for the series give the teachers definite helps for teach- 
ing content ( ilent) reading and audience (oral) reading, with carefully 
planned phonic work. 


Supplementary Reading 


STONE: Silent R-ading Bk. I and Bk. II 
BRYANT (Sara Con.): The Story Reader Bk. I and Bk. II 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
16 E. 40th Street NEW YORK 
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Clara Dauman, of 
Cincinnati, O., an- 
other Weedon Rep- 
resentative says: 
“It is impossible to 
express adequately 
the inspiration and 
cooperation given 
us, not only con- 
cerning the work, 
but also the play- 
time and the per- 
sonal comfort. Per- 
sonal contact with 
such wonderful 
people reacts on 
the members of the 
group and keeps 
us inspired and 
oncouraged.” 


One of our representatives writes: “Be- 
fore I go 
know how thoroughly I appreciate every- > 3 
thing that you and the Company have 
done for me, 
most enjoyable and worth-while summers 
I have ever spent.” 
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home I do want to let you 


This has been one of the 


—Barbara Beeson, Elwood, Ind. 











A Congenital Occupation 


34 Exceptional Opportunities Open to 
Teachers for Added Summer Income 


£. AST month in this publication The S. L. Weedon Company advertised 
that due to better business conditions they needed 38 teachers to fill 

that many special positions the coming summer in work that is very agree- 

able and highly remunerative. 34 of these positions remain to be filled. 


$500.00 for Your Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual ability and utmost 
refinement, because the work calls for that type of person. Each one 
will be appointed an exclusive representative and will be given an excep- 
tional proposition bound to produce a good income. In past summers some 
of our special representatives have averaged $1,000.00, a number earned 
over $600.00, and a great many, $500.00 or more. This is at the rate of 
$3,000.00 a year or better for those who qualify for positions in our per- 
manent organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; guaranteed income from the 
day they start to work, and all railroad fare paid. Ambition, plus the 
careful Weedon training and constant help, will start those accepted on 
an exceptional business career along school lines. Agreeable associates, 
of course, and of the highest type. 


—and Travel 


Each of these positions carries with it an opportunity to travel. This feature, although 
secondary, should carry weight when you consider next summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible in positions that not only offer a chance 
teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry to exchange a summer of leisure for 
we will send you a “High Way to Suc- one of imcome and travel but which 
cess,” descriptive of this kind of work, also may lead to a permanent connec- 
the position, and the Company, and a_ tion. Please — state your age, education 
personal letter, telling you whether or not and qualifications in reply. With only 
you can fit into one of these openings. 34 positions of this type open, we suggest 
Remember, we have been in business over an immediate inquiry. Address S. L,. 
20 years, and will place those accepted Weedon, President. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVE. Dept. 5-B CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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— en: CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
wapeess 64 E. Jackson Blvd. Globe Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BALTIMORE N. Y. Life Bldg. 


211 N. Calvert St. We. place 
PITTSBURGH.PA. Zeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. 


It will be appreciated. 
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Prepare Your Students for the Better Positions 


Shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping—these subjects, as always, form the basis for all 
commercial training. No other subjects will in so brief a time place young men and young 


women in a position to earn a livelihood. 


But entrance into business life is not enough. Growth and advancement are even more 


important. 


Promotion in business always comes to those who have added to their technical 


training a broad general fund of business information—to those who have something in reserve. 


_ . You can materially increase the opportunities and earning power of your graduates by 
including in your textbook list some of these titles: 


Secretarial Studies, by Rupert P. SoRelle and 
John Robert Gregg. A finishing course for ad- 
vanced shorthand students. Text $1.40. Labora- 
tory Materials, $.60. Teacher’s Dictation Book 
(Secretarial Dictation), $.80. 

Business Organization and Administration, by 
Dr. J. Anton deHaas, Professor of Foreign Trade, 
New York University. An elementary course in 
business fundamentals for high schools and pri- 
vate commercial schools. $1.40. 

First Principles of Advertising, by Wilbur D. 
Nesbit. Advertising principles and practice in a 
nut shell by one of the country’s foremost ad- 


Applied Business English and Correspondence, 
by Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle. A 
brief review of the fundamentals of English with 
comprehensive treatment of punctuation, capi- 
talization and business correspondence. Deals 
only with those essentials that have a direct bear- 
ing on the future work of the student of busi- 
ness, Text, $1.00. Exercises, $.40. 


An Introduction to Economics, by Dr. Graham 
A. Laing, Professor of Business Administration 
& Finance, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena. A brief, concise, understandable and 
teachable statement of general economic prin- 


February, 1925 


ciples. $1.40. 


Whigan’s Essentials of Commercial Law, by 
Col. Wallace H. Whigam, Shurz High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. An authoritative and pedagogi- 
cal text full of human-interest problems written 
in an easy, fluent style. $1.40. 


In which titles are you interested? 


New York, Chicago, Boston THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


vertising men. $1.00. 

Salesmanship and Business Efficiency, by James 
S. Knox. A complete course in general salesman- 
ship, business efficiency and business manage- 
ment. Special discount to schools and teachers. 
$2.50. 





London 


San Francisco 




















Suggestions for Developing Them in 
School Children 


HEALTH HABIT 


A book containing 88 pages based on the eight Health Rules. Material to be used in developing or supplementing 


Included with it are patterns for handwork and supplemental literature. Price $1.00 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


a school Health Program. 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


BRANCHES 

PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bld¢., 
Emily A. Lane, M¢gr. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. 

Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bld¢., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind , 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. 

Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mgr. 

No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 


= any TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 
ons. 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
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MANY GOOD TEACHING POSITIONS 
STILL AVAILABLE 
In Penna., N. J., Del., and Md. 
Write for enrollment blank and particulars of our service 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street ° PHILADELPHIA 
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requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 

' work or concentration 
on difficult problems 
need HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It increases nerveforce and 
muscular power, the inclina- 
tion for work returns. 

A teaspoonful three times a 

ay in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates. 
Mental and physical weari- 
ness disappear. 

Non-alcoholic. Scientific. 
ally prepared. Constant in 
quality. 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R.I. 


Horsfo rds 
AXel (ef ad keys 






































REMINGTON, L.C. SMITH, Y Guarantee 
ROYAL, and all standard makes on easiest terms ever | 
offe Re-manufactured like new by the famous 
“Young Process” to give a lifetime of service. 
4 ® _ § Our liberal ‘direct from factory 
10 Days Tria saves half. You actually use the type- 
writer 10 days without obligation to 
buy. Let us prove we have the st t writer bargains 
ever offered. You actually save from $40 to $50. 
(= Big ilustrated Catalog FREE “&) 
Pa otra rear poaPunion 36 hight ga 
nae fecteervicbandeatistaction. Rush ssupentodayte 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., (Est. 1911) 
sUDneeuausesusususs SEND COUPON NOW casssaausnasacssenn 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 3182 654 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Send me Free book and Special Reduced Prices. This 
does not obligate me in any way. 
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Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 





Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


_— Coffee Exhibit was designed 
especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 


There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (sepia 

10—“‘Cup-testing” Coffee (se; ) 

11—Map of World, Showing Coftee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of thirty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 


en ene SE noe Sat en comet Se ee ce et ee em es ee 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing: ‘hitty cents, Please send | 
me the Coffee School Exhibit. 


Name 











a Address, 
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Milne-Downey New Algebra Series 


By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., late President of New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, and WALTER F. DOWNEY, 
Head Master of English High School, Boston 








Few textbooks have enjoyed the standing and long- 
continued popularity of the algebras by Dr. Milne. This has 
been due to their practical character, their common sense 
treatment and their sound pedagogy. For years they have 
retained the favor of teachers because they are essentially 
teachable. 

They have now, however, been rewritten and simplified 
to comply with the newer courses of study, including the 
Report of the National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements and the latest document of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 


CONSPICUOUS FEATURES 








The transition from arithmetic to algebra, especially in the first 
part, is very gradual. 


There are oral exercises throughout the text. 

The equation, the formula, and the graph have been closely co- 
ordinated. 

Factoring has been greatly simplified. 

There is an unusual wealth of practical and varied problems deal- 
ing with facts gathered from a variety of sources, including science, 
geometry, business, and everyday affairs. 

Time tests add to the thoroughness of the drill work. 

A chapter on numerical trigonometry is included. 

The general review and examination questions at the end of the 
Standard Algebra and also the Second Course in Algebra provide an 
abundance of additional drill material on all important topics to 
supplement the regular exercises. 











The Miine-Downey Algebras 


By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., late President of New York State “oilege 
for Teachers, Albany, and Walter F. Downey, Head Master of 
English High School, Boston 


FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA—P7ice, $1.20 
SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA—Price, $1.24' 
STANDARD ALGEBRA—Price, $1.40 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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